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Building from Our Own Ranks 


The practice of finding new field management men within our own 
organization, giving them proper training and sending them out in 

turn to bring new and promising men from other fields into life insurance 
sales work does not necessarily result in the most spectacular kind 

of development. But we think it contributes to a kind of solid growth 
that benefits our agents, our policyowners, the company and the | 


industry as a whole. 


For example, some time ago Northwestern National Life announced 
that it would expand its operations in Texas and the Southwest. In 
1952 our ordinary volume was the largest ever in the State of Texas— 
perhaps not an impressive overall total as life insurance figures go, 
but consisting of unusually high average production per man. The 


same is true in other areas in which NWNL is expanding. 


This means that satisfying sales careers are being built—many of them 
from the ground up—and that the fieldmen involved are imbued 

with a loyalty to their company and with a sense of responsibility. — 
It means also a furtherance of our policy of being good neighbors 


in the life insurance business. 


NORTHWESTERN Vationatl LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


One of America's great life insurance companies 
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The small businessman has a BIG need 


for Employee Life Insurance. 
You can satisfy this need and increase YOUR business 
by recommending 


The Travelers Employee Life Plan. 
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For further details call your nearest Travelers Life Manager or General Agent. 


He’s as handy as your telephone. 


The Travelers 1nsuRANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Treasury s 30-Year 
Bonds Significant 
for Life Insurance 


34% Issue Seen Boosting 
All Interest Rates, Helping 
Counter Inflation Forces 


The Treasury’s new billion-dollar is- 
sue of 34% fully marketable 30-year 
ponds is regarded as being of prime 
importance to the life insurance busi- 
ness. While it is probable that the busi- 
ness will buy roughly one-third of the 
issue, the purchase of the bonds means 
little compared with the significance of 
the offering as indicating an official 
Treasury policy of higher interest rates 
on long term borrowing and a declared 
intention of getting money from the 
people’s savings “as they accumulate” 
rather than from sales to commercial 
banks, with the accompanying infla- 
tionary effect on the money supply. 

Higher interest rates on government 
bonds mean higher interest rates on 
other securities, too, all of which helps 
the life companies in their interest 
earnings. More than that, a general 
rise in interest rates has a deflationary 
effect on the economy, acting as a brake 
on loans to many types of enterprises. 
While there has been a recent lessening 
of inflationary pressure, the general 
opinion is that there is still too much 
inflation in the economy. 

The billion-dollar issue is not im- 
portant in size, as such issues go, but 
it is understood to be the first of a 
series, though how much further bor- 
rowing of this type is done will depend 
on the inflation-deflation balance. By 
switching emphasis between long-term 
lending to life companies, savings 
banks and pension funds and short- 
term loans to commercial banks, the 
Treasury has a mode of control to keep 
both inflationary and deflationary 
swings from going too far. 


Treasury officials have been confer- 
ing with representatives of life com- 
panies, savings banks, and pension 
funds in recent months about the pro- 
posed issue. It is understood there has 
been a favorable reaction from all three 
Classes of investors. It will take a 
degree of business statesmanship for 
such investors to buy any substantial 
amounts of governments at this time, 
but they seem to be taking the long- 
range view that it is better to reduce 
current inflationary pressures by buy- 
ing long-term governments and to that 
extent withdraw as suppliers of funds 
to some of the less essential civilian 
needs. 

There are some who would argue 
that it would be better for investors to 
wait another year or so until the in- 
stitutional investors have more money 
in their tills, but against that there is 
the argument that a year from now a 
heavy investment in long-term gov- 
€rnments might be dangerously defla- 
tionary. 

The new issue will be dated May 1, 
1953, will mature June 15, 1983, and 
_" callable on or after June 15, 


Mass. Commissioner 
Is E. S. Cogswell 


Resolving the question as to who 
would be the new Massachusetts com- 
missioner that has engrossed Bay State 
insurance gossip ever since the sur- 
prise election of Christian Herter as 
governor last November, is the appoint- 
ment of Edmund S. Cogswell. He takes 
the place of Dennis E. Sullivan. How- 
ever, this may serve only to be a way 
of deferring a more permanent answer 
because Mr. Cogswell who has been 
first deputy commissioner reaches the 
usual retirement age this summer. 

Mr. Cogswell was born at Salem, 
Mass., in 1883 and graduated from 
Harvard in 1906. He was in the actu- 
arial department of New England Mu- 
tual Life and from then until 1913 
was the first secretary of the teachers 
retirement board. He went with the 
insurance department in 1916 as ex- 
aminer and in 1920 became general 
manager of National Assn. of Mutual 
Casualty Companies. In 1923 he be- 
came secretary and actuary of the 
Massachusetts state commission on 
pensions and from 1925 to ’29 prac- 
ticed as a consulting actuary. He re- 
turned to the insurance department in 
1929 as second deputy and has been 
first deputy since 1932. He has on sev- 
eral occasions served as acting com- 
missioner. He is a fellow of Casualty 
Actuarial Society and is a past presi- 
dent of the Boston chapter of Ameri- 
can Statistical Assn. 


Wanless to Leave 
Ill. Department 


Thor Wanless is expected to resign 
shortly as assistant insurance director 
of Illinois, according to a story in the 
Chicago Tribune. That paper attri- 
butes his leaving to a “break” be- 
tween him and Insurance Director 
Robert E. Barrett. Mr. Wanless was 
a supporter of Governor Stratton and 
he made an open bid for appoint- 
ment as insurance director. He was 
in the insurance department under 
Governor Green and in the interim 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 


Dewey Approves 213 Woodson Resigning 


Changes, Accounting 
Procedures Measure 


Governor Dewey has signed the con- 
troversial Condon bill amending sec- 
tion 213, New York’s expense limita- 
tion statute for life companies, and 
also the bill empowering the Superin- 
tendent to prescribe methods for allo- 
cation of life company income and ex- 
pense items. 

The bill amending section 213, which 
had the backing of the state insurance 
department, was accepted as interim 
legislation by life insurance interests 
and already there is strong sentiment 
for a sweeping revision of section 213 
during the next legislature. 

The statement in Gov. Dewey’s 
memorandum on the bill that empowers 
the insurance superintendent to pre- 
scribe reasonable regulations for the 
maintenance of “uniform accounting 
procedures” by life insurance compa- 
nies is in strange contrast to the lan- 
guage of the new law—which no- 
where refers to “uniform” or “uni- 
formity”—and to the understanding 
between the companies and the de- 
partment. 

The companies agreed not to oppose 
the bill in view of its being so drafted 
as to permit companies to follow 
whatever accounting procedures they 
considered best, subject to depart- 
mental approval. The department has 
also insisted that “uniform accounting” 
was not its aim in proposing the leg- 
islation, since that would imply uni- 
formity of accounting methods, but 
that what it sought was uniform allo- 
cation of income and expenses. How- 
ever, when the companies strenuously 
objected to the uniform allocation 
idea, on the ground that it would 
straitjacket their accounting methods, 
the department agreed to a bill that 
would permit companies to follow 
their own methods within what it ap- 
peared would be reasonably broad 
limits. 

The 213 measure increases the per- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 





Late News 


Bulletins... 





].C. Archibald Heads H.O.L.U. Officer Slate 


The slate of officers presented for election at the annual meeting of Home 
Office Life Underwriters Assn. this week at White Sulphur Springs consists of 
John C. Archibald, Bankers Life of Iowa, president; Thomas K. Dodd, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, and Harry F. Gundy, Sun Life, vice-presidents; Arthur 
Faulkner, Massachusetts Mutual, secretary; George A. Pillman, Mutual Benefit 


Life, treasurer, and Henry W. Cook, Jr., 


Columbian National, editor. 


Elect Brummett Community Life, Tex., President 
William V. Brummett, former director of agencies and later vice-president, 

has been elected president of Community Life of San Antonio. Mr. Brummett 

was with Metropolitan Life in the middle west for 18 years and has spent 


22 years in the life business. 


Cantelon Now National, Vi., Agency Director 
Gordon Cantelon has resigned as manager for Great-West Life at St. Louis 
to become director of agencies for National Life of Vermont. Before going to St. 
Louis he was in Great-West’s home office and the company’s Schwemm agency 
at Chicago. His father was for many years manager for Sun Life of Canada at 


(Additional Late News on Page 36) 


St. Louis. 


Comes as Surprise 
at NALU Midyear 


Announcement of New 
Connection Will Be 
Made in a Few Weeks 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


Resignation of B. N. Woodson as 
managing director of National Assn. 
of Life Underwriters hit the N.A.L.U. 
midyear meeting at Chicago with the 
added impact of almost complete sur- 
prise and cast pretty much of a 
shadow over the rest of the goings-on. 

Conversations switched from “Where 
are we going to locate the new head- 
quarters building?” to “Where are we 
going to locate a new managing direc- 
tor?” 

There was a very real sense of loss 
at the news of “Woody” Woodson’s 
plans for leaving the association staff, 
for in the less than two years he has 
been on the job the conviction has be- 
come widespread and firmly rooted 
that never were a man and a job so 
well suited to each other. 

Beyond saying that there would be 
an announcement of his new connec- 
tion in a few weeks, Mr. Woodson 
didn’t indicate what he will be doing 
when he leaves N.A.L.U., some time 
following the annual convention in 
Cleveland in August. 

The most persistent report was that 
he would head a life company in Texas 
but he refused to comment on any of 
the rumors. One report is that this is 
American General Life of Houston. 

Mr. Woodson offered his resignation 
Monday to the board of trustees, which 
accepted it with regret. He announced 
it at the national council meeting on 
Tuesday, saying that “I hope you will 
realize that only the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances could have led 
me to such a decision, and that it is 
one which I reached only with great 
difficulty and after much thought and 


{ hesitation.” 


“When I joined N.A.L.U.,” he said, 
“it was with the confident thought of 
being with you just as long as I could 
serve your best interests. I felt that I 
was moving into a lifetime career, and 
into a spot where I could assist in 
promoting the interests of the policy- 
owners and field men of America 
and in which I could find every hap- 
piness and opportunity for expression. 

‘Nothing within NAL.U. has 
changed that viewpoint in any way. 
My experiences here have been chal- 
lenging, stimulating and satisfying. My 
relationships with our officers and 
trustees—and equally with the per- 
sonnel at headquarters—have been of 
the happiest. I have had a glorious 
time working at this job and I’m sorry 
to leave it. 

“T am led to do so simply because 
there has recently come to me, unso- 
licited of course, a business opportuni- 
ty which seems irresistibly attractive 
and I have concluded—with a very 
deep feeling of regret at severing this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Meeting the Problems 
of Decentralization 


Advantages of Prudential’s 
Regional Home Office 
Setup are Numerous 


Prudential, which at the end of 1952 
had approximately $10 billion in assets 
and $39 billion of life insurance in 
force, has been decentralizing its oper- 
ations for five years and has a substan- 
tial part of the job either completed or 
on the drafting board. In an era of de- 
centralizing in business and industry 
its operation has been a sizable one, 
and what it has learned throws a re- 
vealing light on the problems encoun- 
tered in the process. 

One of the main objectives of Pru- 
dential’s decentralization program is to 
provide better service to policyholders, 
Orville E. Beal, vice president of the 
company, commented recently in an 
address at a business luncheon confer- 
ence sponsored by Rutgers university 
in Newark. This can be readily accom- 
plished in a physical sense because it 
is obviously easier for Prudential to 
respond to the needs of its policyhold- 
ers in San Francisco from a home office 
at nearby Los Angeles, than from the 
home office at Newark, 3,000 miles 
away. And in another, quite different 
sense, service can be improved through 
closer contact and better understanding 
of the local situation. 


Prudential wanted to get in closer 
contact with its customers. It wanted 
to do a better selling job, which meant 
giving the better service that can be 
given when the servicer is neighbor to 
his customers. It wanted to increase 
efficiency by decreasing the number of 
operations and details handled in one 
place. And since Prudential invests 
large sums of money, it wanted to do 
a better job of making those invesi- 
ments produce a real service for some 
of the fastest growing areas of the 
country. 

When the question of decentralizing 
came up for consideration, Prudential 
was providing protection to about one 
out of every six persons in the United 
States. This gave employment to almost 
40,000 workers. The company had be- 
come the second largest insurance or- 
ganization in the world. It did not feel 
that it was falling down on the job, it 
just wanted to improve, if it could. 

In December, 1946, the 10,000 home 
office people in Newark were serving 
28,000 field employes and 23 million 
policyholders with $26 billion of insur- 
ance protection in force. Agents and 
policyholders were, and still are, scat- 
tered all over the United States, Can- 
ada, and Hawaii. 

Letters and printed forms traveled 
distances up to 10,000 miles round- 
trip. No wonder that to many agents 
and policyholders the Newark home 
office seemed far away and unreal. 
Lines of communication were too long. 
Management leadership was becoming 
so diluted it wasn’t as effective when 
it reached the end of the line. That is 
an unfavorable aspect of having man- 
agement concentrated in one spot and 
the staff scattered over thousands of 
miles. Even within the Newark home 
office, the many layers of management 
necessary with a large staff made true 
management leadership difficult to 
exercise and to communicate down 
through all the levels. 





Similarly, it is difficult for those in 
the first few levels to get their ideas, 
suggestions, and problems up through 
the maze of levels above. This is an 
important human problem which Pru- 
dential already knows decentralization 
can go a long way toward solving. 

It is hard to build within a large 
organization a human, personal rela- 
tionship—to create a company or team 
spirit—when there are so many layers 
of insulation between the first clerical 
level and the chief executive level. 
There just can’t be enough personal 
relationship between the top executive 
and a staff of 10,000 people. 

Among all the problems that faced 
Prudential in December, 1946, one 
truly stood out: the matter of making 
decisions. In any small organization, 
decisions are relatively easy. In Pru- 
dential, as in most other companies, 
any decision of consequence finally has 
to go up to the head man. When the 
company gets large enough, so many 
decisions hit the top man’s desk he no 
longer has enough hours in the day to 
make them all. 

To keep things running, the head 
man then has to confine himself pretty 
much to policy decisions and delegate 
the operating decisions to other people. 
But operating decisions keep coming 
back and cluttering up the picture. 
They do that because no one operation 
is independent of all others where 
there is a single home office adminis- 
trative structure. 


If the business is divided into geo- 
graphical regions, if the company ap- 
points a leader for each region, if it 
saddles him with the responsibility of 
making most of the operating decisions, 
and if it gives him free rein within the 
framework of broad company policy, 
it can solve a lot of its problems and 
improve its whole operation. 

This enables the top man and his 
corporate executive staff to concen- 
trate on the best way to run the com- 
pany. They can spend more time de- 
termining basic sales expansion poli- 
cies, for example, and less time trying 
to decide whether to open a new office 
in Augusta, Ga., or Bakersfield, Cal. 

Thus, regional decentralization of- 
fered Prudential the solution most 
likely to succeed. Further, it seemed 
completely practicable. Almost all 
Prudential activities could follow the 
pattern. Just a few would have to 
remain centralized for reasons of law 
or practicability. So reasoned the Pru- 
dential executives. 

Then they considered how much 
authority should be delegated in order 
to give decentralization a fair trial. 
Very early in the program, President 
Carrol M. Shanks established the prin- 
ciple that the regional office should 
be given maximum autonomy within 
the framework of broad company 
policy. 

One obvious and immediate problem 
ereated by decentralization is that of 
coordination. An aspect of this prob- 
lem is, of course, knowing where home 
office policy-making ends, and RHO 
policy-making begins. No formal line 
has been drawn by Prudential. It is 
worked out as each policy matter 
arises. 

It is not an easy matter to maintain 
uniformity and keep everything within 
the broad framework of company pol- 
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icy when dealing with a great mass of 
detail involved in the business and the 
hundreds and hundreds of operating 
decisions. In a sense, decentralization 
has shortened the lines of communica- 
tion between policyholder and home 
office, but it has lengthened the lines 
of coordination. 

Basically, coordination is worked out 
by each department. For example, the 
law department at Newark takes up a 
subject and decides how best to handle 
it. If it is the sort of problem that will 
arise also in RHOs, the law department 
builds a coordinated file, which is 
communicated to the law departments 
of the RHOs. If the matter is one of 





top policy, the executives at the hom) 
office are consulted and the matte 
shaped with their views. If the RHO 
meets a problem not exclusively on! 
for it, it builds a coordinated file ang! 
passes it along to the law department} 
at the head office. 

There may arise strictly coordina. 
tion difficulties. One department may | 
not be communicating with another, o 
may be doing so improperly. Here, ? 
second vice president is responsible 
for helping the departments work out | 
a solution. 

Under the vice-president in charge 
of each RHO are a number of key men: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 





ABANDONS LEGISLATIVE ROUTE 





NALU Plans Appeal to Companies, NAIC 
on Bank Loan, Mortgage-tie-in-Sales 


Whether or not National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters should seek legis- 
lative remedies against bank-loan sales 
of life insurance and mortgage-tie-in 
sales was vigorously debated by the 
national council of N.A.L.U. at the 
mid-year meeting at Chicago. 

The legislative route suggested by 
the field practices committee was fi- 
nally rejected by the council in favor 
of seeking relief through appeal to 
the company organizations and Nation- 
al Assn. of Insurance Commissioners. 


Presenting the committee report, 
Chairman Stanley C. Collins, Metro- 
politan Life, Buffalo, said the com- 
mittee favored recommending that the 
state law and legislation committee 
take the necessary steps to formulate 
model statutes that would discourage 
bank-loan plans and mortgage tie-in 
sales. 

He said the bank-loan plan sounds 
innocuous enough, but if any part of 
it should break down, the resulting 
“frustrated cupidity” would reflect ad- 
versely on the entire life insurance 
business. The committee’s contention 
was that the mortgage tie-in sale has 
some of the elements of rebating in it. 

Discussing what he termed “prose- 
lyting advertising,” Mr. Collins men- 
tioned ads that imply that the agent 
will boost his earnings tremendously 
by joining the company running the 
ad; ads that urge the agent to sell the 
advertiser’s “unusual” contract on a 
part-time basis while continuing his 
present connection; and ads that ask 
the agent to act as a bird-dog, the 
company supplying someone to do all 
the selling work. 

G. S. Brown, Penn Mutual, Chicago, 
federal law and legislation chairman, 
said legislation is not the solution for 
bank-loan sales, as it would have to 
be at the federal level and the remedy 
might well go too far. It could be 
cured by state legislation, he said. He 
moved that the recommendation for a 





model statute be deleted and _ that 
N.A.L.U. instead seek the help of the 
N.A.LC. and urge that A.L.C. and 
L.A take a stand against this kind of 
business. Only a handful of companies, 
he said, has been using this “tax 
dodge.” He felt that the companies 
could settle the matter within the in- 

dustry. q 

Judd C. Benson, Union Central, Cin- | 
cinnati, expressed concern about a | 
suggestion to A.L.C. and L.1.A. telling 
them what they should do as being 
out of order, though he would not ob- 
ject to informing the company organ- 
ization how N.A.L.U. feels about the 
matter. Mr. Brown agreed that great | 
care should be taken in framing the 
suggestion. 

Mr. Collins thought there might now 
be a chance to get an estate tax ex- 
emption for life insurance carried to 
pay estate taxes. However, Mr. Brown 
expressed opposition to asking for 
special estate tax treatment for life 
insurance to pay estate taxes. It would 
have to apply to any type of asset 
earmarked for the purpose, he said, 
and added that there are “technical 
reasons” why it would not be wise to 
seek any change just now. However, 
his motion to amend the report so as to 
eliminate the suggestion was defeated. 

Regarding Mr. Collins’ proposal for 
a model statute against mortgage tie- 
in sales, Oren Pritchard, Union Cen- 
tral, Indianapolis, state law and leg- 
islation chairman, said he felt present 
anti-rebating statutes are broad 
enough to bar such sales. He and 
Harold Baird, National Life of Ver- 
mont, New York City, urged that the 
matter be called to the attention of 
the company associations and the Na- 
tional Assn. of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

However, an Ohio member said ef- 
forts in Ohio to stop mortgage tie-in 
sales had proved futile. He mentioned 
efforts to enjoin Equitable Seciety’s 
assured home ownership plan. 
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Gerard J. Smith, Mgr. 
507 - 17th St. 
Denver, Colo. AC 0573 


L. M. B. Morrissey, Jr., Mgr. 
914-915 Kahl Bldg. 
Davenport, la. 2-5395 


J. L. Tupy, Jr., Supv. 
Main St. & Exchange PI. 
Dallas, Tex. RA 9051 


Philip C. Bake, Mgr. 
Fifth & Vine Sts. 
Cincinnati, Ohio PA 0086 
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N. Y. Life Optimistic on Long-Range Program 
for Recruiting Agents for Colleges 


NEW YORK—Can agents be success- 
fully recruited from college campuses? 
The answers range from a starry-eyed 
yes to a lugubrious no, but there is a 
great lack of objective data on which to 
base a definite conclusion. To find the 
answers and to recruit agents, New 
York Life has established a college rela- 
tions program under the direction of 
Robert P. Stieglitz. It is his job to con- 
tact college placement officers, to inter- 
view college seniors, to recruit gradu- 
ates and to tabulate and study the re- 
sults of this long-range New York Life 
program. 

The program is quite young, and, 
therefore, definitive data are limited. 
While New York Life managers have 
recruited agents from college campuses 
for some 40 years, this is the first time 
the company has studied college gradu- 
ates as a segregated group. Mr. Stieglitz 
says it will be at least five years before 
enough data have been obtained from 
which to draw definite conclusions. 

However, the first large-scale recruit- 
ment of college graduates brought to 
light the following facts: During the 
first 12-month period (Sept. 1, 1951, to 
Aug. 31, 1952), 78 agents were hired 
and 76% of these survived as of Nov. 
30, 1952. The 12 leaders of the group 
had an average of 5.7 months of produc- 
tion, with a monthly paid production of 
$20,073. Their average age was 25.3 
years. 

Mr. Stieglitz, in establishing New 
York Life’s program, traveled some 
20,000 miles, visiting more than 80 col- 
leges and universities last year. On these 
trips he has, broadly speaking, two 
aims: To establish personal contact with 
college placement officers and to pre- 
pare the local New York Life manager 
to carry out the college recruiting pro- 
gram. 

Careers as life insurance agents, for 
many reasons, do not appeal to too many 


college seniors. One of the biggest tasks 
will be to overcome this attitude and 
establish a favorable opinion of life 
insurance sales among male students on 
college campuses. To achieve this, Mr. 
Stieglitz first establishes close relations 
with the college placement officer. 
. e o 

New York Life does not expect that 
college students will immediately find 
life insurance sales a wonderful career, 
particularly when they are being bom- 
barded with choice offers of sales jobs 
in other businesses and industries. But 
proper liaison with the college officials, 
coupled with good relations between the 
college officials and the nearest New 
York Life manager, will go a long way 
towards improving student’s attitude. 

Mr. Stieglitz takes the New York Life 
manager of the nearest agency to the 
college with him to prepare him to 
handle the functions of public relations 
man and interviewer at the campus. 
New York Life assigns agencies to the 
various colleges within their territory. 
Thus it becomes the manager’s respon- 
sibility to maintain contact with and to 
obtain recruits from the particular 
campus or campuses within his ter- 
ritory. 

Incidentally, it is considered quite 
important for the manager to handle 
the recruiting. The manager is an ex- 
perienced man, who is well versed in 
the field of life insurance, and who 
can best portray the future in the field 
to the prospective recruit. His maturity 
and success, his broad knowledge and 
wide acquaintanceship with the field, 
will impress the college senior more 
than that of the more verdant assistant 
manager or younger agency man. 

When he and a manager go to a col- 
lege campus, Mr. Stieglitz assists the 
manager with the various techniques 
required for that particular type of re- 
cruiting. However, since the manager 


already is a skilled recruiter and inter- 
viewer, it is not a training period for 
him. He merely observes the variations 
in interviewing, testing and other re- 
cruiting techniques when these are ap- 
plied at the college level. 

New York Life has three programs 
for the college graduate. Roughly, the 
programs are: (1) He can enter the 
group department at a salary; (2) he 
can begin sales immediately, entering 
the training program established for 
all new agents; or (3) he can spend 12 
months working in a branch office, 
working in the cashier’s department 
and training under the manager in 
sales, after which he enters the field as 
an agent. 

Twenty-six places are available in 
the group department for college gradu- 
ates. The graduate works in the depart- 
ment at a salary which increases auto- 
matically at specified times for two 
years. At the end of the two-year 
period, he is evaluated by the com- 
pany, and he also evaluates himself. 
Then he either enters into the regular 
sales force of the group department or 
becomes an agent. 

o e e 

College recruits who enter the regu- 
lar agents training and sales program 
are more successful than those who 
spend a year inside before becoming 
agents. New York Life feels that this 
is to be expected because the man who 
enters the sales field probably has good 
contacts and a wide acquaintanceship 
plus confidence and a more intensive 
desire to make the grade. The recruit 
who studies agency operation usually 
feels he would like to have a more 
thorough knowledge of life insurance 
before selling it. The man who spends 
the year inside receives a straight 
salary for that period. When he enters 
sales, he receives the usual agent’s 
contract. 

The book “Career,” which is circu- 
lated among college students, and which 
contains descriptions of opportunities 
for young college graduates with some 
50 different companies in various busi- 
ness and industrial fields, was utilized 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


Calls Security Act 


Greatest Threat to 


Life Business 


E. M. Thore at Home Office 
Underwriters Meeting Tells 
Need to Scrutinize Trends 





WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS—"}, 


federal security act is the greatest p| 
tential threat to the life of the life jp. 
surance business,” Eugene M. Thor 
general counsel of Life Insurance As, 
of America, told the Home Office Lif 
Underwriters Assn. at its annual meg. 


ing here. 


He was explaining why the life jp. 
surance business has a vital stake in th 
proposed social security changes and in 
a number of other important gover. 
mental matters, including taxation, 
death benefit coverage for serviceme ? 
employer-employe pension system; 
and proposals for tax incentives for re. 


tirement plans for the self-employed. 


Under social security, Mr. Thor 
pointed out, the government’s oblig:. 
tion to pay pensions is estimated to be 
nearly 10 times greater than all the an.} 
nuity obligations of private life com.} 
panies. The system has been falsely rep. | 
resented to the people as an insurane} 
plan, under which each individual pay; 
his own way. This is a myth. Taxe 
being collected are little more than one. 
third of the premiums and annuity con- 
siderations being collected by private 


insurers. 


The reserve under the security acti: 
now about $17 billion, less than one 
third of the legal reserves of the life 
companies. With only a third the in 
come and a third the reserves of live 
companies, the future obligations of the 
government to pay benefits are fa 
greater than those of the companies. h 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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Serving the South 
Since 1907 





PROTECTIVE LIFE BUILDING 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Insurance in Force over $475 Million 





PROTECTIVE LIFE offers 


@ A flexible top-commission General 
Agent's contract which allows you to 
utilize all of your managerial and pro- 
duction abilities. 

@ Continuous supervision and ad- 
vanced field training to all new 
agents you bring into the business. 
@ Effective visual presentation mate- 
rial on a variety of policy contracts 
which spurs new agents into imme- 
diate production. 

@ A prestige-building advertising 
and promotion program tailored to fit 
any situation. 
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N.A.L.U. CHICAGO FEATURE 





200 Agency Managers Turn Out for GAMC 
Rally Spiced by Room Hopping Sessions 


More than 200 agency heads were 
on hand for the fine program that the 
General Agents & Managers Conference 
of N.A.L.U. put on Monday and Tues- 
day in connection with the midyear 
meeting of N.A.L.U. 

The “room-hopping” session Monday 
evening, with nine concurrent small- 
group gatherings discussing important 
managerial topics with great informal- 
ity, proved extremely popular, with 
some rooms continuing under a full 
head of steam for as long as three 
hours. These meetings are reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Frank Devitt, Capitol Life, Denver, 
was selected to succeed George Neit- 
lich, Metropolitan Life, Everett, Mass., 
on the board of directors, Mr. Neitlich 
having been forced to resign from the 
board because of ill health. 

John D. Marsh, Lincoln National, 
Washington, D. C., G.A.M.C. chairman, 


reviewed the group’s activities and ex- 
pressed the hope that it would be possi- 
ble for the conference to have the full- 
time servics of Lawrence Jackson, ad- 
ministrative assistant, instead of shar- 
ing his time with N.A.L.U. as at pres- 
ent, and to employ a full-time clerical 
assistant for him. 

He discussed the possibility that Ca- 
nadian managers might become mem- 
bers, subject to N.A.L.U. acceptance of 
membership in the Life Underwriters 
Assn. of Canada as a requirement, as 
is membership in N.A.L.U. for U. S. 


managers. 
Judd C. Benson, Union Central, Cin- 
cinnati, reported as_ secretary of 


G.A.M.C. He said the conference has a 
balance of $8,986, dues were raised 
from $3 to $5, and it still looks likely 
that G.A.M.C. will wind up with at 
least the anticipated 3,800 members, 
despite the dues rise. There are now 
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Disability Income 
MAKES “LIFE” 
Easier To Sell 


Prospects listen . .. when you talk disability 
income. U. S. Life’s non-cancellable DIS- 
ABILITY INCOME RIDER with life insur- 














(1) Make bigger LIFE sales. . . easier. 


(2) Produce more commission dollars. 











(3) Bring you better referred leads. 


The DISABILITY INCOME RIDER pro- 
vides $10 a month per $1,000—up to $250 
a month income. It’s for men 18-50 and non- 
cancellable! Call your U. S. Life agency or 
write home office for complete information. 
































about 3,000 paid members. He also 
praised the work of Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson reported briefly on the 
functions of his office. 

Ray Wertz, Lincoln National, Detroit, 
vice-chairman of G.A.M.C., reporting 
as chairman of the extension committee, 
discussed plans for getting local man- 
agers associations linked up with 
N.A.L.U. and G.A.M.C., which not all 
of them are at present. 

There are 20 local managers associ- 
ations that require membership in 
G.A.M.C. and 15 more are considering 
it. Thirty-three have complied with 
the request to appoint a G.A.M.C. rep- 
resentative. 

About 80% of associations now re- 
quire membership in N.A.L.U., but Mr. 
Wertz said this is not merely the result 
of G.A.M.C. efforts, rather more a 
trend that has been going on for some 
years. 

W. Thomas Craig, Aetna, Los An- 
geles, immediate past chairman, re- 
porting for the advisory committee, 
said its sentiment was that the G.A.M.C. 
is making fine progress. 

M. L. Camps, John Hancock, New 
York City, G.A.M.C. vice-chairman 
and head of the program committee, 
outlined the program briefly. 

Earl Schwemm, Great-West Life, 
Chicago, reported on promotion of 
study courses in agency management 
for local associations. Nine associations 
are now sponsoring such courses. Nine 
will do so in the fall, and a substantial 
number will do so in 1954. 

Herbert R. Hill, Life of Virginia, 
Richmond, reporting for the district 
agencies committee, said the commit- 
tee feels it should take an active part 
in planning the G.A.M.C. midyear 
meeting, as it had in this one; that the 
committee is about evenly divided on 
whether local associations should plan 
programs for the combination mana- 
ger; and feels unanimously that it 
would be well for G.A.M.C. to sponsor 
regional meetings, especially for com- 
bination company managers, All agreed 
it would take a tremendous amount 
of work to achieve a constructive meet- 
ing. 

Paul Conway, John Hancock, Syra- 
cuse, told of progress in spreading the 
“Hartford plan” for helping local com- 
munity clients train solicitors. This is 


a “terrific prestige builder for Setting 
worthwhile recognition in our con. 
munities,” he said. 

William A. Arnold, II, John Hap. 
cock, New York City, discussed coop. 
dinating the thinking of managers a,. 
sociations on codes of ethics that wou 
help raise the standards of practice, 

W. Henry Blohm, Provident Mutua} 
Cincinnati, offered resolutions, whic, 
were adopted, endorsing the nation 
quality award, and expressing regre 
that poor health had forced the resig. 
nation of Mr. Nietlich from the boar 
of directors. A memorial resolutiq 
was adopted on the late Bert A. Hedge | 
who was manager for Business Men;| 
Assurance at Wichita. 


Newell Day, Equitable of Iowa, Day.} 
enport, Ia., chairman of the N.ALU/ 
speakers bureau, described the tap. 
recording library being built up an 
suggested that the G.A.M.C. might & 
something similar, not only for associa.} 
tion meetings but for agency gather. 
ings. G.A.M.C. voted that a committe 





should be named to look into it. 

The G.A.M.C. voted to record the 
talks given at conference meetings anj _ 
distribute them to the members. i 

The manager’s job is one of develop | 
ing men, Herman R. Casdorph, Metro. 
politan manager at Lakewood, O., stat- | 
ed in describing his “Operation Pat.| 
tern.” He said that it is the managers} 
responsibility to see that each agen 
realizes his full potentiality. 

The talks of Dr. Fred A. Replogle 
Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle, Chicag 
psychological consulting firm, on “Th 
Application of Practical Psychology t 
Field Management”, and Fred 3 
White, general agent of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Buffalo, on “Buildin 
Agent Production”, are reported else- 
where in this issue. 

Speaker at the luncheon Monday 
was Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, National 
Assn. of Manufacturers, on “The Busi- 
ness Man Looks Ahead”. The breakfast 
meeting Tuesday was addressed by Rt. 
Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, Episcopal 
bishop of the Chicago diocese. 

Mentioning the several steps that 
constitute his training operation, Mr. 
Casdorph said that first the agent must 
have a clear understanding of the 
training program and be able to se 
how he fits into it. The design of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 








Among the early 
arrivals .for .the 
N.A.L.U. midyear 
meeting at Chica- 
go were, top, from 
left, Vernon E. 
White, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, 
Albuquerque; Eu- 


gene M. Thore, 
general counsel of 
Life Insurance 
Assn., and John 


Barker, Jr., vice- 
president and gen- 
eral counsel of 
New England Mu- 
tual Life. Bottom, 
from left, Stanley 
C. Collins, Metro- 
politan, Buffalo, a 
candidate for sec- 
retary of N.A.L.U.; 
John Moynahan, 
manager of Metro- 
politan at Berwyn, 
Ill., a past presi- 
dent, and Law- 
rence M. Stanley, 


Monarch Life of Massachusetts, New Britain, Conn. 
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More benefits for more people than ever 
before! This keynotes the service of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. In 1952, pay- 


the public the benefits of technological progress 
in such fields as chemistry and electronics. 


Some $369,000,000 was invested in city and 


3. The mortality rate among Metropolitan’s 
policyholders continued to be favorable. Death 
rates from many causes—particularly tuber- 
culosis and most of the common childhood 


Are rosa : mers to policyholders and beneficiaries reached farm mortage loans in 1952. Part of these funds 
u 7 . . e 
ert A. Hedge : a new high—$945,000,000. helped finance 30,000 new homes, and they diseases—reached all-time lows. 


usiness Men‘| 


of Iowa, Day. 


The daily transactions of Metropolitan are 
intimately interwoven with the hopes and aspi- 
rations of men and women throughout the 


brought the total outstanding home loans of the 
Company to 197,000 at the year’s close. 


The net rate of interest earned on Metropolli- 


4. In common with the experience of business 
generally, Metropolitan’s expenses increased 
somewhat last year. A continuing effort is made 


the NALT} United States and Canada. Behind the annual _tan’s total investments after deducting invest- °° keep them at a low level consistent with 
“oat Dg tape accounting lies the story of families helped — ment expenses was 3.21% in comparison with Proper service to policyholders. 

a Ta toward security, of widows cared for, and 3.07% in 1951. However, the Federal income 5. Dividends to policyholders in 1952 amount- 
y for associa.| children educated. tax reduced the net investment return for 1952 ed to $192,000,000—the largest sum in the 


ency gather. 
/ &@ Committe 
< into it, 





O record the 
meetings ani | 
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These human objectives far transcend the 
procession of cold figures across the pages of 
account books. Yet the figures reflect the plan- 
ning by policyholders to help assure the fulfill- 


to 3.00%. On new long-term investments made 
last year, the net interest rate, after all invest- 
ment expenses but before the Federal income 
tax, was 3.73%—the highest since 1934. 


Company’s history. 

Metropolitan’s Report to Policyholders for 
1952 would not be complete without appre- 
ciative reference to the loyal and capable Metro- 
































embers. : oe : : 
e of develop. ment of their ambitions. Cities Nikitin tne IR politan men and women who made possible the 
— Metro. At the end of 1952, policyholders were pro- ther high lights in Annual Report: efficient and progressive service which our 
‘Or ° ‘ ° P . . 
per rod | tected by $51,900,000,000 of Metropolitan Life 1. The number of policyholders increased to _— policyholders quite properly expect. 
he manager} insurance—a new high record. Old and new —_33,700,000—a new record. Additional details of the Metropolitan’s serv- 
Fee: agen! policyholders increased their insurance protec- 2. Accident and Health protection continued _ice last year are given in the Company’s Annual 
A. Replogle tion by buying $3,600,000,000 of new Life in- tq grow in public favor, and this was particu- _ Report, copies of which may be obtained on 
gle, Chicag ourance. larly true of the new forms of protection pro- _— request. 
“ ° < e . . . 
chan New long-term investments in 1952 totaled _ vided by hospital, surgical, and medical expense 
0 : ie 
d Fred $1,600,000,000. The major part of these funds _ policies. At the end of the year about 6,200,000 
fassachusett went to help meet the needs of commerce and _ persons were protected by Accident and Health 
“ +14: - - e . e e 
wlio, industry. In many instances, Metropolitan fi- | coverage under Metropolitan Group and indi- CHARLES G. TAYLOR, 
e . ps s a 5 , TR. 
nanced the expenditures necessary to bring to _ vidual policies. pce 
on Monday 
le, National 
iti s 
ee Bu METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS = DECEMBER 31, 1952 
reaktfast . * i 
essed by Rt (In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 
', Episco ; 
la satis ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
te Bonds eel ae ee ew et ee) 6« )«6$7,996,545,124.86 Statutory Policy Reserves é « $9,856,893,709.00 
Ss eps that U.S. Government $1,844,608,305.55 This amount, required by law, together with future premiums 
ration, Mr. Canadian Government . 143,537,746.75 and interest, is necessary to assure payment of future policy 
agent must Provincial and Municipal 66,051,354.87 benefits. 
Railroad . Ae ie - 660,243,225.66 Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left wi 
we of the Public Utility . . 1,514,241,381.02 cunareas Be a ree 653,976,566.00 
ak le to see Industrial and Miscellaneous - 3,767,863,111.01 Funds left with the Company by beneficiaries and "policy- in ere 
sign of the holders to be paid to them later. 
: 99 | Stocks . . 177,509,022.72 
a All but $18, 064, 177. 2 a re preferred ne guaranteed. Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . . 181,782,277.00 
Set aside for payment in 1953 to those policyholders. eligible 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . . oe ee ee ~ -2,076,077,747.18 to receive them. 
On urban properties . $1,914,495,597.64 Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 55,011,011.17 
On farms . 161,582,149.54 Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported. 
— (after decrease by me of $1,900,000 in sis nmin Other Policy Obligations . ; 76,947,311.14 
Shdtaiies piciees an d other seals pene: Including premiums received in advance and special r reserves 
ceamleed for matin. . $ 391,638,408.63 for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 
Properties for Company use 46,718,864.57 Taxes Accrued (payab.e in 1953) 47,012,225.46 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- Security Valuation Reserve ; 23,176,699.00 
debtedness (of which $2,059,121.24 is Prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
under contract of sale) ° 2,600,936.44 missioners. 
Loans on Policies . 465,211,481.47 Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 7,150,000.00 
Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. All Other Obligations . 25,851,692.57 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS hes a $10,927,801,491.34 
Cash and Bank Deposits . 175,519,891.02 - $10,927,801 ,491.34 
SURPLUS FUNDS 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection . 161,709,504.12 Special Surplus Funds $106,783,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 100,898,064.65 Unassigned Surplus oe 
rn TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS . . 664,727,554.32 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . $11,592,529,045.66 TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS . . $11,592,529,045.66 
NOTE—Assets amounting to $552,449,409.65 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 
om METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
fj. " 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
e e Gentlemen: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company entlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your Annual! Report to 
% NAME 
Home Office: | MADISON AVENUE, New YorK 10, N. Y. 
PaciFic Coast HEAD OFFICE: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. STREET. a 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 180 WELLINGTON STREET, OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA CITY. STATE i 
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WILLIAM S$. ZIEGLER 
Joliet, Ulinois 


Over a period of five years W. S. 
“Bill” Ziegler of Joliet, Illinois, 
associated with the O. R. Aspe- 
gren Agency, Chicago, has 
proved himself one of our top- 
notch field underwriters. Be- 
sides qualifying for Million 
Dollar Round table honors in 
each of the past two years, Bill 
has maintained one of the 
highest persistency records in 
the entire Ohio National field 


organization. 


The 
OHIO NATIONAL. 











Life Advertisers Told 
Up-to-date Manual 
Would Aid Recruiting 


Ralph H. Rice, Jr., manager, Pruden- 
tial, Philadelphia, and Lewis C. Sprague, 
general agent, Provident Mutual, New 
York City, who discussed the life adver- 
tiser’s place in recruiting at Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Assn. eastern round 
table, agreed that company advertising 
personnel could assist in recruiting 
agents by preparing a concise, complete 
and up-to-date loose leaf recruiting 
manual. 

Mr. Rice and Mr. Sprague also agreed 
that the present manuals available to 
them for distribution to prospective 
agents are out-of-date and therefore of 
little value. Mr. Rice said that his 
agency has prepared its own manual 
but admits that it does not compare in 
format and content with his company’s 
manual. However, his agency manual 
does contain recent facts and figures, 
which are important to the prospective 
agent. 

The panel members said that a man- 
ual’s contents should be determined by 
the requirements of the company’s 
general agents or managers. It should 
contain information about the life in- 
surance business and the company, a 
realistic description of the insurance 
business, agency data, information 
about agency members, a description of 
the training, supervision, and financing 
available to the new agent. 

Booklets that are miniatures of the 
recruiting manual should be available 
for distribution to the prospective agent 
so that he could show the material to 
his wife and discuss the opportunities 
with her. 

Mr. Rice and Mr. Sprague said that 
anything which is done to build the 
prestige of the agency and the individ- 
ual agents will ease recruiting difficul- 
ties. An effective public relations job 
on the local level will assist the general 
agent and manager. 


John Tierney, Travelers, told another 
round table that publicity should hu- 
manize, localize and personalize the 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY company and its personnel. To accom- 
Cin cinna plish this, he urged personal contacts a 
ti, Ohio between the company and trade and 
general press. He asked those attending 
if they knew the newspaper men in NEW YORK 
their locale by first names. s 
° e e Consulting Actuaries 
Robert J. Sullivan, account executive Auditors and Accountants 
of Edward Gottlieb & Associates, New | 
oe eee York City, reviewed the media avail- Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 
= able to the publicists, emphasizing, also, | 110 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS the importance of the personal contact 
aS Sar z with the local newspaper representa- 
d This new publication is from the gifted pen of John M. Zuber, | tives. 
y LL.B., Vice President and Trust Officer of the American Na- fe 
: , : Rapes. = Harold Cabot, president of Harold 
tional Bank, Indianapolis. His Gentment of life insurance trusts Cabot & Co., Boston advertising agency, e ENNSYLV ANIA 
is designed to help career life underwriters know WHEN AND | .. a ae 
ae x F discussed the advertising agency as a 
HOW to use life insurance trusts in estate planning. ou ; A 
pplement to the company’s advertis- FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
The career life underwriter who has this basic material at| ing department. He said that his agency | 
his finger-tips need never be ill at ease in the joint estate| functions as an employe of many of its CONSULTING ACTUARY 
planning interview with the attorney, trust officer and client.| accounts rather than as a commissioned ASSOCIATE q 
Further, it will help open many profitable interviews with| agency operating independently of the &. P. Higetes HIA | 
men and women of means. company’s advertising department. THE BOURSE PHILADELP 
: , This concept means that the advertis- 
Singl y 90¢; 2-9 , 86¢ h. ; 
— pe fits ing agency and the advertising depart- 
ment work as a team. The agency is paid 
bs | a predetermined fee for its services and VIRGINIA & GEORGIA 
ia —— — : it assists the department with its probe ———_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
so cunstseusestne mane wr ernuir lems and programs. Each advertising © BOWLES, ANDREWS & 
THE INSURANGE RESEARCH : & REVIEW SERVICE idea or program is hammered out on the | TOWNE 
; ae anvil of discussion, Mr. Cabot stressed. : ‘ 
Hilbert Rust, C.L.U., President : . The agency is hired to handle certain | Consulting Actuaries 
ee aspects of the company’s advertising || Employee Benefit Plans q 
INDIANAPOLIS | program. RICHMOND ° ATLANTA 
ee ae es (CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) , 
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|) BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 











COMPETENT TECHNICIANS 


URGENTLY NEEDED 


If you have any of the pioneer spirit in you, if you want rapid personal 
progress and want to make some real contributions in a virgin actuarial 


field, please hear us out: 


Experience in accident, health, hospitalization is new. But it is piling 
up at an enormous rate. It needs digesting, interpreting. It needs to be 
put into tables and figures and calculations so that the industry can serve 


millions of policyholders better. 


We are the fastest growing and perhaps deserve the reputation for 
being the most aggressive and most progressive organization in the busi- 
ness. The time has come when we no longer have to search out more sales 
talent. We do not have to struggle for more business volume. These come 


easily, almost automatically, to us. 


We might put it this way: we already know how to get “bigger’’; 
we need technical studies to show us how to get “better.” There are, we 
know, some brilliant and progressive actuarial minds caught in the web of 
worthy but static companies. We want a bakers’ dozen such. We invite 


applications in confidence. 


John D. MacArthur, President 





a 
. Chicago 30, Ill. 
DELPHIA j 
"THE COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY” 
tGIA | 767,984 claims handled in 1952 
3 658,294 policies issued in 1952 
$72,983,001 premium income in 1952 
PLANTA 
a 
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G.A.M.C. ROOM HOPPING SUBJECT 


Merritt Offers Vocational Guidance 
as a Way to Better Agent Recruiting 





Agent selection was moved farther 
from the hit or miss realm for the 
G.A.M.C. room hoppers attending the 
session conducted by F. L. Merritt, 
agency vice-president of Central Life 
of Iowa, in connection with the Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters mid- 
year meeting at Chicago. 

Vocational guidance was the novel 
recruiting ingredient suggested by Mr. 
Merritt. Contending that success in any 
field depends on an appropriate com- 
bination of ability, interest and op- 
portunity, Mr. Merritt stated that 


or as a life agent. 


wherever there is not a perfect mesh- 
ing of these factors, or whenever the 
job does not develop the individual, 
he is not realizing his full potential— 
something he might do in another field, 


Often a person does not realize he 
is unsatisfied with his job, or that his 
work is of a type that stagnates rather 
than develops his ability. When the de- 
velopment of a man’s ability slows 
down because his work becomes rou- 
tine, his interest also will decline and 
opportunity almost ceases to exist. 








WANT ADS 








es—$15 per incn per insertion—1 inch minimum. Limit—40 woras per inch. Deadline 5 P. M 
jay in Chicago office—i75 W. Jackson Bivd Individuals placing ads are requested to 
make payment in advance. 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER—LIFE EDITION 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE LIFE INSURANCE FIELD 


A mid-western life insurance. organization is looking for a 
State Manager in Illinois. Exceptional opportunity for an 
experienced young or middle-aged man qualified to select, 
train, and supervise agents. 


Established men earn $10,000 and up. Salary, commis- 
sions, traveling expenses, automobile, retirement and hos- 
pitalization benefits. 


Address S-16, THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


(All correspondence confidential) 








An Invitation 
TO MILITARY LIFE 
AGENTS and BROKERS 


to represent 
An old line legai reserve 50 year 
old life insurance company licensed 
in over 30 states. 
Insurance written for any military 
rank —No War Clauses — World- 
wide Coverage. 


Write in detail, past experience selling 
Military Personnel including complete per- 
sonal history, references and photo. 
Address R-85, The National Under- 
writer, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 
OF AGENCIES 


One of the top 20 legal reserve life com- 
panies needs an assistant superintendent 
of agencies in Southern U. S., age 30 to 
40, with a record of success in recruiting, 
training, and selling. Must be willing to 
travel extensively and have sufficient super- 
visory background to capably supervise 
older established agencies as well as newly 
formed agencies. Salary rated among most 
liberal in the industry. Mail complete expe- 
rience history and qualifications to S-5, The 
National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. All replies held confidential. 














Ohio - Indiana 


An opportunity exists for an aggressive 
man who is qualified to do agency super 
visory work in the states of Ohio and Indi- 
ana for a medium size mutual legal reserve 
life company located in the mid-west. | 
you have o record of success in recruiting 
training and selling and would like an op 
portunity for advancement, write indicat- 
ing age, marital status. business and edu 
cational background and salary desired 
All replies confidential. Address P-98, The 
National Underwriter, 175 W. Jacksor 
Bivd.. Chicago 4 Illinois 





WANTED 

Actuarial Assistant. Male, age 27-37. Practical actu- 
arial groundwork and working knowledge of Life 
Insurance home office operation. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for real progress. Located in very pleasant 
suburban and country area, with excellent trans- 
portation facilities. You’ll like it. Write education 
and experience, marital status and salary desired: 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 














MORE MONEY 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 


Unique high comm. paid for your A and H 
business. Make money now. This is a special 
arrangement for life men gy and includes 
billing and collection service. Full information 
Accident and Health Dept., Continental Cas- 
—_ Co., 465 California St., San Francisco, 
calif. 











According to Mr. Merritt, there are 
only three types of jobs: professional, Supreme Court Grants 


clerical or executive, and sales. The Certiorari on Cravey 


first is not available to the vast ma- i 
jority of persons, principally because Anti-Trust Severance 
of a lack of interest, training or tem- 
perament. Those possessing the temp- 
perament and interest many times are 
not in a position to undergo the train- 
ing, due mainly to financial reasons or 
advanced age with its accompanying 
responsibilities. 

The small number of positions avail- 
able at executive levels diminishes the 


million anti-trust case against Zaq 
Cravey of Georgia and others, t, 
Supreme Court has granted Certioray 
to review an order transferring th 
case as to Cravey to the district coy; 


missioner), Reserve Life, 


to opportunity, Mr. Merritt noted. 
There is great competition from tech- 
nically trained men, putting the liber- 
al arts or high school trained person, 
generally good agent prospects, at a 
disadvantage. 

Sales, then, was described by Mr. 
Merritt as offering the greatest prom- 
ise to the person who has the proper 
personality traits and work interests. 
It can be the most direct route from 
the blind alley in which a man lan- 
guishes. 

The selector is faced with the task 
of crystallizing a prospect’s unhappi- 
ness, as he is prone to be hopeful about 
his present situation. Besides, most all 
are inclined to evaluate the future only 
according to their abilities, rather than 
looking also at the opportunity. The 
tendency is to feel that ability alone 
will enable a person to reach his ob- 
jective, and only when a person real- 
izes it takes ability plus the right kind 
of vehicle will he be able properly to 
evaluate his current status. Also to be 
considered is the fact that few persons 
know how to go about changing jobs. Sees 

Because so many non-selling type Commissioner 
jobs become routine, Mr. Merritt ob- | Syl H. Goebel, Owensboro, has been 
served that job changing often is the Sworn in as Kentucky commissioner, 
only way to develop abilities. By show- Succeeding Spalding Southall, who re. 
ing the agent prospect experience is signed to go with National Assn. of 
nothing but training, and where it is Independent Insurers, Chicago. 
repetitious adds little, it becomes ap- 
parent opportunity would be greater if 
the person were to put himself in a 
position to absorb new experience. 

As constrasted with other job clas- 


the case as to Cravey to the federgy 


the Supreme Court has agreed 
review. 


consideration of question No. 1 pre. 
sented in petition or certiorari, Thy 
question follows: 

“Is mandamus an appropriate rem. 
edy to vacate the order of serverane 
and transfer as an unwarranted renup. 


compel needless duplicity of trials ang 
appeals to enforce the right to a single 
trial against all defendants in a proper 
forum?” 


summary docket, thus limiting argu. 


ments to one half hour on each side, 
compared to the customary one hour. 


Goebel Kentucky 








Swedish Companies Gain 


New policies signed with Swedish 
life insurance companies totaled 1,740 
sifications where expansion of abili- million kronor, or $350 million, in 1952, 
ties diminishes, sales, with its variety a 20% gain over 1951. The companies’ 
of challenges, is a field of continuing stocks of insurance policies, including 
peaks. capital payable in the case of death, 

After determining a person hasn’t are estimated at more than 13,500 mil- 
properly combined his abilities and in- lion kronor, as compared with 12,500 
terest with the right opportunity, Mr. million a year earlier. Funds adminis- 
Merritt advocates employing the vari- tered by the companies increased from 
ous testing devices to be sure that per- 6,600 million kronor to 7,400 million, 
son is suited for life insurance selling. somewhat more than one half of which 
Instead of giving the appearance of was invested in bond loans. 
pressuring a prospect into life insur- 
ance, use of the various tests can serve 
to build prestige for the business as 
clearly the intention is to find if in- 
surance selling is the opportunity best 
suited to the man’s ability. 

By using the vocational guidance ap- 
proach, Mr. Merritt opined, the re- 
cruiter is able to reach a higher caliber 
person. It is a natural approach to 
higher grade, ambitious individuals. 
The recruiter is not selling something, 
but helping the person to solve a per- 
sonal problem. Not always will an 
agent’s career be the solution, but still 
the recruiter can render a service by 
showing the person he won’t reach his 
goals if he remains in his present road- 
way. 

If the person is suited to life insur- 
ance, by comparing his present situa- ; E : 
tion with a future as an agent the re- The final toting up of production for 
cruiter should have little trouble con- Pan-American’s annual President's 
vincing him he should make the Month Campaign honoring Crawford 
change, Mr. Merritt stated. Principal- H. Ellis shows that it was the most suc- 
ly, he should be shown the unlimited cessful ever with March submitted 
income potential and how the business business amounting to $20,115,176. 
develops the individual’s personality 
and leadership qualities. Stress also e State Farm Life of Illinois has been 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) licensed in Ohio. 





Reno Again Hospitalized 


Robert R. Reno, Jr., Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago, vice-chairman of the 
state law and legislation committee of 
N.A.L.U., has again been hospitalized 
because of a heart ailment. He was at 
the N.A.L.U. midyear meeting at the 
Drake hotel, Chicago, but was forced 
to go to Oak Park hospital Monday 
night. 

At first Mr. Reno was thought to 
have suffered another coronary attack, 
but that proved not to be so and he 
is progressing satisfactorily. 

The N.A.L.U. national council adopt- 
ed a resolution wishing him a speedy 
recovery. 





Set President's Month Record 





In Bankers Life & Casualty’s ss 


in Atlanta. Bankers L. & C. had sug! 
Cravey, J. Edwin Larson (Florida cop. ” 
G 
attractiveness of that classification as washington and Professional In. 
in the U. S. district court at Mian” 
for treble damages resulting from a 
alleged conspiracy in violation of th) 
anti-trust laws. The court transferre 


court in Atlanta. It is this order whig| 


The court has limited the grant t| 





ciation of jurisdiction which woul ' 


The court assigned the case to the | 
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Ponder How to Minimize Tax Collector's Bite 
on Renewal Account of General Agent 


Ways and means for general agents 
to minimize the tax collector’s bite on 
their renewal accounts were pondered 
during GAMC room-hopping night at 
Chicago, Monday, in the forum pre- 
sided over by John Barker, Jr., general 
counsel of New England Mutual Life. 
This held a lot of practical interest and 
before the night was over there had 
peen a triple turnover and the same 
ground was covered three times. 

It can be said that Mr. Barker didn’t 
have any sure fire gimmick up his 
sleeve and in general he seemed to 
have misgivings about most of the 
gimmicks that have been tried or that 
were suggested. Mr. Barker said that 
estate planning for general agents in 
respect to renewal commissions in- 
volve such matters as what to do with 
the renewal commissions during the 
man’s lifetime, spreading the commis- 
sions after retirement and providing 
for a contract beneficiary, and making 
testamentary disposition. 


He observed that the renewal com- 
missions can be assigned with the con- 
sent of the insurer. They can be 
pledged to a bank, for instance. He re- 
ferred to the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision in the Eubank case holding 
that the wife to whom the renewal ac- 
count had been assigned could not put 
this in hey income tax return because 
this was the fruit of her husband’s 
labor and had to be in his return. 

Such assignments, he said, are dif- 
ficult for the insurer and they seem 
to offer no income tax advantage. 

There is a possibility of savings on 
estate taxes by assignment to the wife. 
This may involve paying a gift tax. 
There is always the hazard the wife 
may predecease the general agent. An- 
other hazard is that the gift might be 
held to be in contemplation of death. 

Mr. Barker took up the Oates case 
in which James F. Oates on his re- 
tirement as general agent of North- 
western Mutual Life of Chicago had 
the value of his renewal interest com- 
puted and contracted to have it paid 
out on a level basis. Internal revenue 
bureau contended that Mr. Oates had 
complete dominion over these renew- 
als and that he had constructive re- 
ceipt of them according to the terms 
of the contract that were in effect 
when the business was produced. How- 
ever, Mr. Oates contended that the re- 
newal commissions depended on the 
happening of a future contingency 
which was the paying of premiums. 
The tax court held for Mr. Oates that 
the renewals could be included in the 
income tax returns as they were paid 
on the level basis. The commissioner 
filed a non-acquiescence in this case, 
and at the last possible moment filed 
an appeal. But nothing has been done 
to perfect an appeal. There is a pos- 
sibility, Mr. Barker opined, that the 
internal revenue bureau will not fight 
this case any further, but will wait 
for a set of facts somewhere else that 
will suit its purposes better. 


Mr. Barker said that general agents 
can enter into plans to spread their 
Commissions over a longer period of 
time. They can take a chance on this, 
but he emphasized that the Oates case 
hasn’t settled the matter for keeps. 

Whenever business has already been 
written under a contract and then the 
incidence of the renewal commission 
Is revised, the general agent is going 
to run into trouble. The safest way is 
to make the spreading arrangement 
applicable to future business. He em- 


phasized that Mr. Oates had made an 
irrevocable arrangement. 

When one of the men in the room 
asked whether a renewal account could 
be sold at arm’s length and the trans- 
action treated as a capital gain, Mr. 
Barker said there are no cases on 
this. He expressed the belief, however, 
that the internal revenue bureau would 
insist that renewals were earned by the 
sweat of the general agent’s brow, and 


would argue to the bitter end that this 
is income. 

There was a question about an agen- 
cy partnership with a buy and sell 
agreement and with the agreement 
funded. Would renewal commissions 
there be regarded as a capital asset? 
Mr. Barker replied that the Eubank 
case said that commissions had to be 
entered as earned. 

On the matter of naming benefici- 
aries in agent’s contracts so as to get 
the renewal commissions out of the 
estate, Mr. Barker said he is not very 
friendly to this. He said that some 


companies do this and State Mutual 
Life has an effective way. He said in 
connection with probate, other heirs 
might contend that this was a testamen- 
tary disposition without being incor- 
porated in the will, and they might 
charge that the disposition of the re- 
newal commissions is void. In any 
event, he said the estate tax on the 
renewal account can’t be avoided. He 
conceded that there might be a saving 
on executor’s fees and probate ex- 
penses, but in this connection he ad- 
vised the general agent to have a pre- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 











Fis jokes were the wisdom of a people 


Now, about this tellow Will Rogers—how are you going 
to explain to somebody who never saw him just why he was 
one of the real, honest-to-gosh heroes of this country? 


He never did any of the things a hero is supposed to do. 
Never invented anything. Never discovered any place. 
Never built an industry, led an army or got to be 
President. Fact is, he never even tried. 


All he did, mostly, was kind of laze around on a stage, and 
twirl a rope, and look rumpled, and talk. 


But when Will Rogers talked, something strong and happy 
in you found a voice. He’d go on about politics and 
economics and all those deep things that are usually talked 
about in hard and worrisome words. And what Will had 

to say was always so easy, so sensible and so right that it 
made you feel good, and it made you laugh. 


Like the time Will got to talking about 100 per 
cent Americanism. 


Animal is nothing but the big Honest Majority that you 
might find in any Country. It looks to me like he is just an 
Animal that has been going along, believing in right, doing 
right, tending to his business, letting the other fellows 
alone. He don’t seem to be a Prodigy, and he don’t seem 

to be a Simp. In fact, all I can find out about him is 

that he is just NORMAL.” 


Maybe the really great ones are those who remind us of 
what we are. And that must have been v hy, when 
comfortable, sassy old Will Rogers ambled out on the stage, 
looking like a fellow who’d be nobody’s master and 
nobody’s fool, you knew at once that the whole strength 
and point of America was in front of you. He was the good 
sense, the good heart, the good fun that democracy adds up 
to. He was what we are, and what we are driving at, and 
what we must never—even when the going is tough—forget. 





“The first thing I find out,” he said, “is there MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ain’t any such animal. This American . LD BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
ee es, 
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is the Company's 
outstanding program 
for providing retire- 
ment income, death 
benefits, health and accident pro- 
tection, and hospital and surgical 
expense for its field associates. Now 
in its 15th year, EQUIFUND plays 
an important part in the plans for 
future security of each Career Life 
Underwriter and his family. 
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GLENN McCARTHY, President 


State law and legislation committee, 
Oren D. Pritchard, Union Central, In- 
dianapolis, chairman; Robert R. Reno, 
Jr., Equitable Society, Chicago, vice- 
chairman: 

After a state-by-state review of leg- 
islative activity, the committee recom- 
mends “most strongly” to members re- 
presenting states having no per-life 
limit on group term insurance that if 
they are not successful in obtaining the 
enactment of the new formula in their 
states this year they start as soon as 
possible to lay their plans for its in- 
troduction and enactment at the very 
next sessions of their respective state 
legislatures. 

Regarding agents’ qualification and 
license laws: About one-half the states 
| still do not require an examination as 
| a condition precedent to licensing. “We 
think it would be extremely helpful 
if each member of this committee who 
has been concerned with this type of 
legislation would give our headquar- 
ters aide as detailed a report as pos- 
sible on his (or his association’s) prob- 
lems in trying to get the legislation 
enacted. Experience tends to indicate 
that the paramount reason for the fail- 
ure of these qualification and license 
bills generally is the opposition of the 
smaller, local home offices, coupled 
with the indifference if not the opposi- 
tion of the local insurance commis- 

sioner.” 





Compensation committee, headed by 
Spencer L. McCarty, Provident Mutual, 
Albany, executive secretary of the New 
York state association: 


suggesting that the compensation com- 
mittee communicate with the New 
York department so that a study may 
be undertaken to develop necessary 
facts “upon which we can reach a sup- 
portable conclusion regarding agents’ 
compensation next year.” | 
Observed the McCarty committee in 


The report quotes a letter from Su- | 
perintendent Bohlinger of New York | 








its report: “How to produce adequate 
figures has been discussed by N.A.L.U. | 
and the department untold numbers of | 
hours. We won’t enumerate here the | 
problem of getting adequate and re- | 
presentative figures. We do want you | 
to be aware that if it is decided to go 
direct to our membership once again 

for figures on your life insurance ac- 

tivity the results of your wholehearted 

cooperation may have more to do with 

greater changes in section 213 than any 

amount of effort expended by the 13 

members of your compensation com- 

mittee. To this degree the responsibili- 

ty will lie in the laps of the national 

council. We hope you will accept this 

report and we sincerely urge you to 

accept the responsibility that goes with 

it.” 

The report reviewed the events lead- 

ing up to the enactment of the 1953 | 
amendments to section 213 and pointed 
out that these measures still left un- 











touched a number of problems, includ- 
ing the voucher system, the complexity 
of present section 213 and the need for 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


named in 35 state associations and 71 
| local associations have appointed A. & 
FRANK H. BRIGGS, V. P. and Gen. Mgr.| H. committees. The permanent organi- 


change in section 213a, which deals 
with weekly premium insurance. 








Special committee on A. & H., Wil- 
liam E. North, New York Life, Chicago: 
State A. & H. committees have been 


NALU Committee Reports 
Reflect Year of Activity 


zation is expected to be completed wel] 
ahead of the N.A.L.U. annual meeting 
in August. 

The A. & H. committee has indicateg 
its wish to participate in the disability 
insurance sales course largely devel. 


oped by the late Bert A. Hedges, who | 
was manager for Business Men’s As. | 
surance at Wichita. John Galloway, | 
Provident Life & Accident, Birming. | 
ham, president of International Assn, | 


of A. & H. Underwriters and a men. 
ber of the N.A.L.U. A.&H. committee, 
has urged all members of LA.AHY, 
who sell life insurance to maintain 
membership in their local life under. 
writers associations. “This relationship 
should make clear to N.A.L.U. mem. 
bers not in the disability field that our 
A. & H. program represents an expan- 
sion of N.A.L.U. service and will in no 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 





ee cand records 
show that, 
throughout 
the length 
and breadth 
of the nation, 
there are few 
communities 
indeed 
without a 
policyholder, 
annuitant or 
beneficiary of 
the Sun Life 
Assurance 
Company of 
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mpleted wey | ing of substandard risks, with a proper share of around not expenses, and the low mortality underwriting manual outlining in gen- 
ual meeting | business and one 85% mortality, it doesn’t matter so which we so proudly exhibit may not eral terms what the company would do 
of the most impor- much whether some risk is called 125% be worth the expense, both in the home 0n various impairments. The agent can 
as indicateg {| tant factors in and taken standard when maybe it office and in the field, in obtaining it,” be expected to spot obvious impair- . 
he disability | placing substand- really should be 135% and substandard. he said. “The same theory is, I believe, ments and have some idea what the 
‘gely devel. | ard is the agent’s Mr. McAulay’s view is that even if true in regard to substandard insur- company is likely to do about them. 
Hedges, wh) | _ belief that the un- considerably more accurate selection ance.” While some consider that the selec- 
; Men’s As.| derwriting of his could be achieved by more detailed Mr. McAulay stressed the place of the (CONTINUED ON PAGE 382) 
1 Galloway, / company on sub- 
t, Birming. | standard business 
tional Asm | is, on the whole, 
nd a men. competitive, said 
commit: A. H. McAulay, 
'LAAHY,| vice-president and 4. y, weautay 
© maintain director of selec- 
life under. tion National Life of Vermont, at the 
relationship annual meeting of the Home Office Life 
.L.U. mem. Underwriters Assn. 
eld that our ee re Me 
; aN expan- “If the agent has had experience in | 
d will in no menetard bao he will know that | e 
GE 28) he cannot expect his company to beat 
; the field in every case and that there Our Exclusives ee$e the 
“ | will be cases where a company that is 
considered extremely conservative in e 
its underwriting may offer standard in- 
surance on a case where even the most | Magic Key to Success 
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A. H. McAulay Lauds Agent as Vital Link in 
Underwriting, Placing Substandard Cases 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS—The § given agent or agency. If a company is 
agent is a vital factor in the underwrit- getting a good distribution of quality of 


liberal of companies would want a rat- 
ing,” said Mr. McAulay. “The normal 
setup of even a competitive company 
might be that out of 10 cases there 
might be perhaps one or two where the 
company is better than the rest of the 
field, one or two where it is charging 
more than the rest of the field, with 
the balance of the cases where it is 








tests and expensive procedures, there 
is no justification for them if all they 
would do is prevent an extra mortality 
about equal to the added cost they 
would represent. 

“As a life insurance company, it is 
our primary job to pay death claims, 


agent in expediting underwriting and 
making the home office’s methods seem 
reasonable to the applicant who is im- 
pressed with the speed and ease with 
which group coverage can be supplied. 
He suggested that the agent, or at least 
the agency head, be supplied with an 





JOHN STEVENS 








February 25, 1953 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Illinois 
Dear O’B: 


John Stevens had never 
sold life insurance before 
coming with the Franklin. 
A graduate of Indiana 
University in 1948, he 
worked for a short time for 
the Sheaffer Pen Company, 
later, as Assistant Manager, 
with Woolworth. His 
Franklin contract was 


OPEN SESAME! Our four exclusive contracts rep- 
resent the MAGIC KEY to incomparable success. 
Believe me, from the very bottom of my heart when 
I tell you that the satisfaction, security, and earn- 
ings derived from these exclusive plans have far ex- 
ceeded my fondest expectations for achievement this 
early in life. 

A successful business man once told me, “Job sat- 
isfaction plus high earnings, early in life, is a rare 


practically identical. If the agent has 
reason to believe his company is offer- 
ing substandard insurance at rates 
which are reasonably competitive, it 
gives him more confidence in placing a 
substandard policy.” 

Mr. McAulay pointed out that there 
are hundreds of companies competing 
with one another for substandard busi- 
ness and each is trying, in its own way, 


Ly | to solve the underwriting problems in- signed in late 1950. combination. You sacrifice one for the other. The 
volved. For each company there is the 1951 was his first full year. latter usually comes in mature years.” This theory 
problem of trying to develop the needed : i iati i 
. . : eer : : has been disproved, by far, since my association with 
Ww information on the risk with a mini- Here is the record of his the friendly Franklin 
mum of delay, trouble and expense to cash earnings: ,- y ‘ 


Confidentially, O’B, I couldn’t imagine myself sell- 
ing the usual types of life insurance. But with our 
Exclusives I find public reaction most receptive. It’s 
a pleasure to tell my story, 

Success, as I see it, necessitates an all-around, 
well-balanced, exhilarating team. It is my privilege 
to be a member of such a team, the FRIENDLY 
FRANKLIN TEAM, which is so well captained by 
President Chas. E. Becker, who truly personifies 
and expounds the theories of old BEN FRANKLIN, 
another one of our countries greatest leaders. 


the company and to the agent—of try- 
ing to evaluate the information re- 
ceived while taking account of the se- 
4 lection for or against the company, the 
lack of complete information on the 
risk and the ever-changing mortality 
pattern—and of then trying to have the 
rated policy delivered and paid for. 
= _ e j 
“There are many ways of solving | 
these problems,” he said, “but to my 


1951 .. 
1952. . 


- $ 6,778.36 
- $10,124.45 











mind the solution, as in so many other 2 : A : 

iy ailliaus of ecdheucy ide to So me This may sound like another typical Franklin suc- 
will first come from the well-trained cess story, but—well, it is! 

y agent doing an honest and professional Cordially, 


job for the company as well as for the 
policyholder. We should always re- 
member that it is the agent who selects 
the types of risks submitted to the com- 
pany, that he will determine to a con- 
siderable extent the selection exercised 
for or against the company, and that he 
| plays an all-important part in deter- 
; mining whether or not the rated policy 
on which we have spent so much time 
and money will be paid for.” 

The speaker advocated taking the 
record of the agent or agency into ac- 
count in borderline cases rather than 
spending a lot of time and effort in de- 
ciding whether a case is borderline- | 
standard or borderline-substandard. It | 
may be more important, he said, to de- 

e if the company is being se- 
lected against and, as an example, is 
getting an undue proportion of risks at 
the upper limit of “standard” from a | 


John Stevens 
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Up to Larson to Prove 
Charges in Policy Ruckus 
With Bankers L. & C. 


Bankers Life & Casualty has made no 
petition for rehearing of the Florida 
supreme court’s ruling in its dispute 
with Commissioner Larson of Florida 
over approval of Bankers’ policies. 
Bankers had won on every point in 
the lower court, and was overruled 
only on the question of sufficiency of 
notice in the latest decision. 

Mr. Larson had attempted to cancel 
the company’s license indirectly by 
disapproving every policy previously 
approved, but the lower court decreed 
each policy must be judged on its own 
merits; that the burden of proof was 
upon the commissioner to establish 
and support any charges; that the 
commissioner had no authority to pre- 
vent the company from using its reg- 
istered trade mark, “White Cross Plan”; 
and that the notice of the hearing was 
insufficient. The supreme court re- 
versed the lower court on this last 
point only. The balance of the original 
decree was affirmed. 

One of the most important parts of 
the decree is that the burden of proof 


to establish and support charges is 
now on the commissioner. 

No hearing has yet been held. Bank- 
ers filed suit to determine the power 
and jurisdiction of the commissioner. 





New England Actuaries Set 
Program for April 24 Meet 


The program has been finished for 
the joint meeting of Actuaries’ Clubs of 
New England, to be held April 24 at 
Springfield, Mass. Dinner speaker is 
John R. Larus, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of Phoenix Mutual Life, president 
of Society of Actuaries. 

Chairmen for the business meeting 
are Morton Laird, actuary of National 
Life of Vermont, and Henry S. Beers, 
vice-president of Aetna Life. 

Topics for discussion include com- 
pany surplus, agents’ security benefits, 
and mechanization of office procedures. 





Reighart Joins Agency 


C. Elmer Reighart has resigned as 
assistant manager of the Travelers life 
department at Detroit to become man- 
ager of the life and A. & H. department 
of the Wilkerson agency in that city. 
He has been in Detroit for Travelers 
about two years and prior to that was 
at Pittsburgh. 





EVERYONE’ 


TALKING! 


OUR 
ABOUT CROWN LIFE’S 
—Lower rates 
—New Policy Plans 
—Greater Opportunities 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — ABOUT CROWN LIFE’: 
—Ability to provide the extra services they need. 


POLICY 
—Low cost protection 


—Understandable policies 
—Our outstanding record of achievement 


For comparisons at a glance — ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card — 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 


Over One Billion in force in our 52nd year 
Licensed in: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 


District of Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 


New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, Texas, Virgin 


And now licensed in the states of Maryland and Georgia. 


GENERAL AGE NTS— 


OWNERS—ABOUT CROWN LIFE’S 
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North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Islands, Washington. 


Fete P.M. Fraser on 35th Connecticut Mutual Yeq 


Peter M. Fraser, 
left, president of 
Connecticut Mutu- 
al Life, receives a 
gift of 12 Tiffany 
service plates with 
the Fraser crest in 
color while Mrs. 
Fraser, center, 
looks on. George 
F. B. Smith, exec- 
utive vice-presi- 
dent, presented the 
gift to Mr. Fraser 
on behalf of com- 
pany officers at a 
dinner .honoring 
his 35th anniver- 
sary with the com- 
pany. 

Entertainment between each course 
was planned by the officers. High- 
lighting this was a set of slides de- 
picting Peter Fraser’s life from youth 
to today with running commentary in 
rich Scotch brogue—a reminder of Mr. 
Fraser’s ancestry. A skit enacted by 
Harold N. Chandler, Gaylord L. Paine, 





Clifford R. Walker and Paul T. Hark. 
ness, Jr., portrayed in a humorous 
light how Mr. Fraser first joined the 
company’s ranks in 1918. Highland 
numbers were sung by a quartet in- 
cluding Messrs. Chandler, Stanley G, 
Hart, E. A. Starr and George F. B, 
Smith. 








Two-fold Benefit to A. & H. 
Agents, Indiana Assn. Told 


Anything the agent can do to sharp- 
en his sales techniques in the A. & H. 
field is not only a matter of more com- 
mission dollars but also a weapon in 
the fight against socialization of the 
business, Donald A. Baker, managing 


| editor, The Insurance Salesman, told 
; members of Indiana Assn. of A. & H. 


Underwriters at a meeting at Indian- 
apolis. 

“The threat of socialization still 
hangs over us despite the change of 
administration in Washington,” Mr. 
Baker warned, citing as evidence the 
Republican platform pledge to expand 
social security. He added that there 
was no question but that some system 


| of disability coverage will be tacked 


onto social security in the next few 
years. 

Insurance people also tend to forget 
that socialization of insurance can be 
accomplished at state as well as na- 
tional level, the speaker warned. “Wit- 
ness,” he said, “the number of states 
in which bills to establish compulsory 
non-occupational disability were intro- 
duced this year, including Indiana.” 





Hepler Made Pacific Group 


Manager for United Benefit 

Cliff W. Hepler, since 1941 with 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. and United 
Benefit Life as manager of the home 
office group department, has been 
named Pacific Coast regional group 
manager for the two companies, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. The of- 
fice will serve California, Nevada, 
Utah and Arizona. 

Al Randall, who joined the two com- 
panies in 1941 as an A. & H. under- 
writer, has been named manager of 
the home office group department, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hepler. Mr. Randall has 
been Mr. Hepler’s assistant for five 
years. 


Collects Own Life Policy 


Frank Goetzmann, retired lumber- 





| man from Picayune. Miss., has out- 


lived the insurance mortality tables to 


| collect the proceeds of the $1,144 life 
| insurance policy he bought from Mu- 
| tual Life of New York in 1890. 


Mr. Goetzmann, 95, has 100 living 
descendents, including four great-great 


_ grandchildren. The 96th anniversary 








| of the policy was April 8. 





Southland Life Home Office 


Officials on Regional Tour 


Southland Life officials, headed by 
Chairman John W. Carpenter, Presi- 
dent Dan C. Williams and Executive 
Vice-president Ben H. Carpenter, 
opened a series of regional meetings at 
Washington, D. C., for representatives 
of the continental division of the com- 


pany. 

These will be followed by meetings 
in Old Point Comfort, Va.; Raleigh, 
N. C.; Greensboro, N. C.; and Natural 
Bridge, Va. More than 500 agents and 
employes of Southland life will parti- 
cipate in the meetings. 

Alden C. Palmer, vice-president and 
educational director of the Insurance 
Research and Review Service, Indian- 
apolis, gave the principal address at 
the Washington meeting and will speak 
at each successive meeting. 

Mr. Williams, in discussing the com- 
pany’s plans for further expansion, 
pointed out that last year’s program 
resulted in insurance in force now of 
over $760 million and assets at an all- 
time high of $160 million. 

In 1952, Southland Life recorded the 
best year in its 45-year history. New 
business totaled $101,147,527, an in- 
crease of 71.8% over 1950. New busi- 
ness during the first three months of 
1953 shows an increase of 40% over 
the same period of 1952. 

Mr. Carpenter announced that South- 
land Life now has been authorized to 
operate in Tennessee, the ninth state 
in which it now does business, in addi- 
tion to the District of Columbia. 

Others in the Dallas party were Dr. 
Hall Shannon, vice-president and med- 
ical director; Kenneth B. Skinner, vice- 
president and agency director; John L. 
Briggs, vice-president and director of 
public relations; and James B. Good- 
son, assistant vice-president. 

Washington division office officials 
who joined the home office group for 
the remainder of the tour were: 
P. Vernon Cox, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the division; Louis F. 
Runge, assistant vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies; Howard M. 
Baggett, agency secretary; Al O. Sulli- 
van and Ed S. Watkins, agency super- 
visors; and Tom B. McDonald, director 
of training for the division office. 


New K.C. Life Statistician 


Kansas City Life has named W. G. 
Waters statistican, a new post. | 

Mr. Waters joined the company in 
1925 and for 12 years was in the actu- 
arial department. Since 1937 he has 
been supervisor of the tabulating de- 
partment. 5 
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Ark. Association 
Uses Strong Words 
Against Dues Hike 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Two strong 
resolutions opposing a proposal for in- 
creased dues to the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters were adopted 
py the Arkansas association at its 
annual business meeting held during a 
sales congress in Little Rock. 

In effect the resolutions challenged 
the National association to stop trying 
to be all things to all phases of the 
pusiness and to become, in truth, an 
association representative of soliciting 
life insurance agents, controlled by 
them and working in their behalf. 

The first resolution opposed higher 
N.A.L.U. dues on two main counts. The 
first count supported the Cincinnati as- 
sociation’s position that N.A.L.U. direc- 
tion should come from the local as- 
sociations, and that present facilities 
should be used for liaison between the 
N.A.L.U. office and the local units in- 
stead of increasing expenses beyond 
existing facilities. 

The second count declared that legis- 
lative counsel and actuarial work now 
is being provided by companies for the 
entire institution and its customers, in 
line with their obligation. The resolu- 
tion further argued that the N.A.L.U. 
could not work on anything that was 
in opposition to the companies because 
a third of its income is from companies 
and because much of its activity is from 
individuals who are salaried employes 
of companies or from general agents. 
It also declared that since the N.A.L.U. 
has legally declared that it will not be 
a “bargaining agency” it is not in a 
position to negotiate with companies or 
company organizations as representing 
contract agents. 





e e e 

The second resolution urged the na- 
tional council, which is in session this 
week at Chicago in connection with the 
annual mid-year N.A.L.U. meeting, to 
appoint a special committee of contract 
agents to draft proposed amendments 
to the N.A.L.U. constitution and by- 
laws for a revised plan of operation 
that would eliminate company financial 
support and company-controlled in- 
dividuals from policy-making positions 
in the organization. It urged that the 
proposed amendments be submitted 
at the next annual N.A.L.U. conven- 
tion at Cleveland in September. 

“It seems to members of this associa- 
tion,” the resolution added, “that life 
insurance salesmen (nearly 200,000 in 
the country) need an organization to 
represent them exclusively. Events of 
recent months and years show clearly 
that the companies are not disposed to 
recognize the needs for increased com- 
missions occasioned by increased costs 
of operation on the part of salesmen, 
and the N.A.L.U. as presently consti- 
tuted has been ineffectual in dealing 
with government supervision and com- 
pany bargaining committees on those 
points.” 

: New officers of the Arkansas associa- 

tion, elected during the sales congress, 
which attracted 525 agents, are: Presi- 
dent, Burnus Payne, National Life of 
Vermont, Jonesboro, and these vice- 
Presidents: Larry Buffaloe, Mutual 
Benefit Life, Little Rock; John Futch, 
Life of Georgia, Fort Smith, and Lee 
Ellison, Farmers & Bankers Life, El 
Dorado. Immediate past-president is C. 
Everett Nix, National Life & Accident 
Little Rock. 

Five sales congress speakers were: R. 
E. Shay, Bankers Life of Iowa; A. R. 
Jaqua, director, Southern Methodist 


Georgia; Louie E. Throgmorton, vice- 
president, Republic National, Dallas, 
and Frank Bettger, author and lecturer. 





Shenandoah Life Convention 


More than 100 qualifiers attended the 
Shenandoah Life convention at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Convention speakers included Pres- 
ident Paul C. Buford; G. Frank Cle- 
ment, vice-president of agencies; A. N. 
Matthews, actuary; T. T. Moore, comp- 
troller; David S. Garner, medical direc- 
tor; R. H. Davis, superintendent of 
agencies; C. Tom Chandler, agency 


assistant, and C. C. Camp, 
secretary. 


agency 





R. J. Bruce to Wilmington 


Robert J. Bruce has been appointed 
manager at Wilmington for Pruden- 
tial to succeed David G. Morse, re- 
tired. Mr. Morse headed the office for 
28 years. 

With the company since 1936, Mr. 
Bruce has been working in Pruden- 
tial’s home office for the past year. 
He previously had been manager at 
New Brunswick, N. J., and before 
that was an agent and later a staff 
manager at Millville, N. J 


Mutual Benefit Official 
Sees Prosperity in 1953 


Vice-chairman John S. Thompson, 
in his annual report, told policyholders 
of Mutual Benefit Life that many fac- 
tors combine to assure persistent bus- 
iness, perhaps even new high records 
in life sales for 1953. 

“But general prosperity, while it 
produces a favorable climate for the 
life insurance business, does not auto- 
matically increase the amount of life 
insurance purchased,” he said. “Life 
insurance must be aggressively and 
intelligently presented by an agent.” 








Keep Your Eye 


onthe 


Mutual Of New York field underwriters 
are really walking on air this year! Just 
take a look at the record for 1952... and 


you'll soon know why. 


Increase in Sales—new Life Insurance 
totaling $313.9 millions was issued during 
1952, the biggest year since 1931 except 
for 1947 (remember the Guertin Law!). 


Surplus Nearing Legal Limit—during1952, 
$12.6 millions was added to the Com- 
pany’s Surplus Fund, bringing the total 
fund to $198.5 millions. This is 9.88% 
of policy reserves and deposit liabilities, 


a surplus that is pressing against the 10% 


7 


an nek 
wore ig. 


MON representative! 


legal limit allowed under New York 


State Insurance Law! 


Increase in Dividends—dividends for 


policyholders for 1953 will be $23.1 mil- 


lions. This is $2.3 millions more than 
1952, $2.9 millions greater than 1951, 
and $6.3 millions more than 1950! 


Yes, sir, keep your eye on the MONY 
representative. He’s backed by a Com- 
pany that is aggressively moving forward 
—a company with greater sales, better 
competitive position, and more coverages 
than ever before. No wonder the MONY 


representative is walking on air! 








Institute; W. Sheffield Owen, Life of 
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Sales Ideas That Work 





BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON CONGRESS 





Zeigen Tells How to Use Complacency 
Disturbers in Estate-Planning Work 


BALTIMORE—Speaking on “Com- 
placency Disturbers in Estate Plan- 
ning”, Samuel L. Zeigen, general agent 
of Provident Mutual at New York City, 
told the Baltimore-Washington sales 
congress that the average business man 
and estate owner is so busy with his 
everyday living problems that he gives 
very little thought to the impact of 
the estate tax. 

Such a man doesn’t know the true 
value of his assets and has no concept 
of the difficulties that arise when such 
assets are valued at a higher figure 
than he had estimated and the family 
finds it difficult to raise the necessary 
cash to pay the taxes on the increased 
value, This is especially true if the 


man dies leaving a successful business, 
because the government is interested in 
taxing the market value rather than 
the book value. 

Frequently these men have over- 
looked the importance of having their 
wills brought up to date and many of 
them leave no will at all. If they could 
be made to realize the unnecessary 
hardship, expense and litigation that 
lack of planning causes, there is no 
doubt that the estate owner would 
take immediate steps to correct the 
situation, said Mr. Zeigen. A series of 
disturbing questions about such phas- 
es of estate planning as liquidity, dou- 
ble taxation, jointly-owned property, 
income tax savings, business continu- 
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MEN WITH VISION 





THE PONY EXPRESS... . highlights one of the most dramatic 
episodes in the saga of the West. Speeding riders spurring 
from St. Joseph, Missouri, to the Pacific, amidst unbounded 
hazards, helped to link more closely the contact of the 


Today, National Reserve Life, a $145,000,000 organ- 
ization is likewise racing steadily ahead in the rich area 
west of the Mississippi, ‘‘where the spirit of the pioneer 
still prevails’’"—and there are unlimited opportunities open 
to men of General Agency qualifications with our pro- 


Our big expansion program now in high gear is attract- 
ing men with vision—who want a profitable 
career in the field of Agency Building. 
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ation, and the like should narrow down 
the time between the interview and 
arousing the necessary concern that 
will impel the prospect to proceed 
with a proper estate plan. 

It is not only the job but the duty 
of the agent, said Mr. Zeigen, to call 


these facts to the attention of his cliey 
because he is not bound by a code of 
ethics which prevents attorneys ang 
accountants from soliciting their qj. 
ents for this type of business. 


Addresses by other speakers are re. | 


ported elsewhere in this issue. 





GAMC MEETING IN CHICAGO 





Fred White Tells Managers How He Uses 
Tax Angles to Help His Agents Sell 


“Why should you take a 5% risk for 
a 3% return?” is a question that Fred 
H. White uses to 
startle prospects 
into a realization 
that income from 
stocks and bonds 
has a decided tax 
disadvantage as 
compared with life 
insurance. 

Addressing the 
meeting of the 
General Agents & 
Managers Confer- 
ence of N.A.L.U. at 
Chicago this week, 
Mr. White outlined what his agency has 
been able to accomplish since he be- 
came general agent of Massachusetts at 
Buffalo three years ago. The agency 
produced $3 million in 1950, $4% mil- 
lion in 1952, more than $5 million in 
1952, while for the first quarter of 1953 
production was just under $1% million. 

The agents use the question about a 
5% risk for a 3% return by showing a 
prospect that if he is earning as much as 
$10,000 a year, the next dollar he earns 
will be taxed at a 42% rate, so his net 
earning at 5% is really only 3%. If he’s 
in a 70% bracket he gets to keep only 
1%%. One of these 70 percenters got so 
intrigued by this idea that within a 
week he sold some of his stocks and 
paid Mr. White $37,500 for a single pre- 
mium ordinary life contract. 

Another effective question is, “Do you 
know, Mr. Jones, that at age 65 you 
are entitled to receive an annual income 
of $8,500 a year tax free, providing the 
money comes from life insurance?” The 
agent explains that if a man saves $10 
a week, or $500 a year he’d pay in $15,- 
000 in 30 years and at age 65 would get 
back about $20,000 whether the money 
went into a savings bank, savings and 
loan association, government bonds, or 
life insurance. 

But this would produce only about a 
3% return from a savings and loan as- 
sociation, for example, or $600 a year. 
But invested in life insurance it would 
return a life income of $1,500 a year, 
but with the advantage of the “3% rule” 
applying to income from annuities. If he 
were able to sock away enough to buy 
six times that much, he would have an 
income at 65 of $9,000 a year, on which 
he’d report 3% or $2,700 in his tax re- 
turn. A man and his wife, both 65, have 
a total exemption of $2,400, so only $300 
would be taxable—meaning that $8,700 
would be received tax-free to about age 
80, after which he would have to report 
the full amount toward taxable income. 

A phrase that has proved highly ef- 
fective with the stock-minded prospect 
is, “Why buy stocks at an all-time high 
when you can buy dollars at an all-time 
low?” Another useful concept: Invest- 
ment houses are trying to interest the 
small investor because the tax situation 
is so tough on the big-income man. The 
man earning $10,000 to $20,000 a year 
doesn’t like to think he is doing some- 
thing the $4,000-$5,000 man can do. 

“Well, there’s one thing the $10,000 to 
$20,000 man can do and that’s to walk 





Fred H. White 


out and buy $50,000 or $100,000 of life 
insurance and pay for it annually go 
several years ahead,” said Mr. Whi 


“And when we show him the tax aq. | 


vantages he’s pretty well convinced that 
that is the thing for him to do.” 

Mr. White is entitled to speak as 4 
salesman, for he not only does personal 
selling but a great deal of joint work 
with his agents—though he never 
shares in their commisions. He closes at 
least one case a week for some agent 
and some weeks as many as three or 
four. 


Book Shows Tax-Sheltered 


Procedures for Family Use 

NEW YORK—Tax Shelter for the 
Family, prepared by William J. Casey, 
New York lawyer, and J. K. Lasser, 
C.P.A. and tax expert, shows how the 
present tax structure impairs ability 
to save for the future, educate children, 
finance retirement, and carry adequate 
insurance protection, following which 
the book outlines ways to reduce the 
tax obstacles to financing family se- 
curity. 

For example, for a 40-year old man 
earning $40,000 a year to assure him- 
self and his wife a cash income, after 
taxes, of $400 a month at age 60, it 
takes the income of $200,000 capital 
yielding 5%. By transferring the sav- 
ing program to a trust, the same ob- 
jective may be obtainable on the in- 
come of $85,000 worth of capital. 

Or, suppose a father wants to de- 
velop a $10,000 fund for a child over 
a period of 20 years. If he does it out 
of his own savings it will take the 
accumulation of a 5% yield on $20,000 
of capital. If he does it through a 20- 
year trust for his child, $8,000 worth 
of capital will do the same job, or if 
he wants to part with some of the cap- 
ital, he can do the same job by making 
a $4,000 gift directly to the child so 
that the child will have an accumula- 
tion of $20,000 in 20 years. 

Messrs. Casey and Lasser develop 
many variations of the ways in which 
the most can be made of opportunities 
available under the present tax struc- 
ture, including ways in which a fami- 
ly business can be organized. Tar 
Shelter for the Family is published by 
Business Reports, Inc., 225 West 34th 
street, New York 1, N. Y., at $12.50. 





Rogers Agency Director 


For North American, Ill. 


Ronald D. Rogers has been promoted 
to director of agencies for North Amer- 
ican Life of Chicago. Mr. Rogers was 
appointed agency secretary in 1946, 
assistant superintendent of agencies 10 
1947, superintendent of agencies I 
1950 and assistant director of agencies 
in 1952. 





eFrank P. McGuire, associate counsel, 
Connecticut General Life, will be guest 
speaker at the April 24 meeting of the 
Life Managers and General Agents 
Assn. of Milwaukee. His subject will 
be “The Legal Department of Your 
Home Office.” 
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H.& A. Underwriters 
Group Plans Events 


H.& A. Underwriters Conference has 
gheduled two events at Chicago’s 
Drake hotel in May and October. 

Program for the conference’s annual 
meeting May 4-6 includes a dinner, a 
juncheon at which retiring conference 


. Manager C. O. Pauley will be featured 


er, several receptions, a special 
ladies’ program, and golf tournament. 

The 24 companies which joined the 
conference in the last 12 months will 
be feted at a special luncheon follow- 
ing the closing session May 6. In all, 
194 companies will be represented and 
entertained at a pre-meeting reception 
by host companies from Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Wisconsin. 

After noon recess on the first day of 
the meeting, the “Fogey-Bogey” golf 
tournament will take place at Medinah 
Country Club’s Number two course and 
in the afternoon a women’s program 
will be held at the Lake Shore Club. 

At the conference’s two-day home 
office costs forum Oct. 19-20, Edward 
O'Toole, cost and efficiency expert, 
will be principal speaker. Mr. O’Toole, 
of the New York management consult- 
ant firm of Edward O’Toole and Asso- 
ciates, will share the program with 
Irving Wood, Mutual Benefit H.& A., 
who will talk on renewal costs. 

Other talks will be devoted to de- 
partmental and functional costs theo- 
ries, and a panel discussion will con- 
sider four phases of costs: claims, 
underwriting, renewal and field. 





Myers Tells Cincinnati 
Agents the Qualities of 


a Successful Salesman 


“You and Money” as two most im- 
portant interests to A.& H. salesmen, 
and to insurance buyers, were com- 
bined by Robert G. Myers, general 
agent of Massachusetts Protective and 
Paul Revere Life, Cincinnati, as the 
subject of his address at the April 


meeting of Cincinnati Assn. of A. & H. | 


Underwriters. 





“You are the most important person | 


in the world to yourself,” he explained, 
“and, whether you know it or not, you 
are selling money to people to earn 
money for yourself and family.” Ap- 
proach a prospect with: “I want to 
talk about you and money—are you 
interested?” and the answer is, “Yes, 
tell me about it.” 

“Money when it is needed most— 
that’s what we are selling,” he said. 
“We earn our money by persuading 
people to do things we recommend— 
that’s all there is to A. & H. selling.” 

In explaining why some people are 
more successful in persuading people 
to buy, he discussed three qualitites of 
successful salesmen: 

1. The right attitude toward them- 
selves and their business. This means 
that a man builds confidence in himself 
and his ability to do his job. This in 
turn gives him the assurance necessary 
to face his prospect and tell a convinc- 
ing story through knowledge of his 
product and what it will do for the cli- 
ent. He sincerely recognizes the pros- 
a need and earnestly tries to meet 
i 

2. Willingness to work. Studies show 
that the average workman spends only 
25% of his energy and ability on his 
job. The successful man exerts 40% 
to 50% of his energy and ability. Be- 
tween the average worker and the suc- 
cessful one is a difference of only 15% 
to 20% of untapped reserves that the 
average worker fails to use in prevent- 
ing himself from being a success. 

3. Wanting money badly enough. 


This incentive causes the salesman to 
make the last desperate call—the big 
try—and to make it a successful one, 
It can raise the level of the average 
salesman’s production under the stress 
of needed funds. It can even mean the 
difference between a man’s failure and 
success. 

Mr. Myers said that with these three 
qualities a man puts the final link in 
his chain of success, which is prestige, 


and that builds business, keeps it on 
the books, opens doors, and assures 
success in business. 

The new president, Frank L. Baker, 
Kentucky Central, announced a general 
membership drive, aimed at making 
the Cincinnati association “the biggest 
and best in the country.” 


e The Life Insurance and Trust Coun- 
cil of North Jersey, at a dinner meeting 





P. McGuire, associate counsel, Con- 
necticut General, on “Income Settle- 
ment Agreements, Trusts and Taxes.” 


Knowlton Named to Third 
Term in New Hampshire 


Gov. Gregg of New Hampshire has 
reappointed Donald Knowlton to his 
third five-year term as insurance com- 
missioner. The new term will com- 
mence June 9. 





at Newark April 22, will hear Frank 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER for 47 years. Mr. Brown bought the first of his several 
policies with this company back in 1906, just a year after he graduated from college. 





KARSH, OTTAWA 


; ‘hb over ook this danger 


is to risk the security of your family 


A message of interest to those who would safeguard the futures of their families 


by EDWARD EAGLE BROWN, Chairman of the Board, First National Bank of Chicago 


“ DAY, it may hardly seem necessary 

to mention that debts and inherit- 
ance taxes can become a real threat to 
family security. 

‘And yet, as a banker, I have seen this 
happen time and again. A man works 
hard for his wife and children. He looks 
ahead and plans for them with all too 
little thought for how much will go for 
taxes and other obligations. 

“As a result, the heirs may have to 
sacrifice choice assets. For these charges 
must be paid immediately and in cash. 

“*Moreover, such liabilities are not just 


a ‘rich man’s problem’, Under present 
conditions, they affect even relatively 
small amounts that may be set aside by 
average families. 

‘But there is an answer—a simple, sure 
one. The right amount of life insurance, 
integrated with the other arrangements, 
can readily care for such cash demands. 

“We always urge that a competent life 
insurance agent be among those consulted 
when the original thinking is done. With 
a well-arranged program of life insur- 
ance, it becomes difficult to upset the 
family security that is planned for.” 
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HOW THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
AGENT PREPARES TO SOLVE 


YOUR PROBLEMS 


Y CHARACTER, ability, and training 

Northwestern Mutual agents are wel 
qualified. Many have earned the designatio:: 
of Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Why have such men chosen to represent 
Northwestern Mutual? This company has 
over 95 years’ experience. It is one of th 
largest in the world. It accepts applications 
only through its own agents. 

Because of its unique advantages, includ- 
ing low net cost, nearly half the new policies 
issued go to present policyholders. 

For a sound review of your security plans, 
call a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2% Lesurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








APPEARING IN: TIME, MARCH 2 AND MARCH 30; IN NEWSWEEK, MARCH 16 AND APRIL 13 
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H elp at Hand for Saturday Workers 


Ever stay after hours or go to the 
office Saturday to catch up on some 
work, only to have your efficiency 
reduced about 75% answering tele- 
phone calls from people seeking in- 
tricate information about something 
outside your bailiwick? It’s never some 
fellow who’s just decided he wants 
an agent to come around right away 
so he can buy some insurance. The 
easiest are those that are so far out- 
side your own orbit that you can just 
say with a clear conscience that you 
don’t know and you don’t know where 
to find out and he’d better call back 
on Monday. The worst are the ones 
where you think you can easily find 
the answer and then discover after you 
get into it that finding dinosaur eggs 
would be a lot easier. You end up 
wasting your own time and making the 
inquirer quite certain that he is dealing 
with an organization of lunkheads. 

Well, there’s an answer for this 
problem and it’s also the answer for 
offices, if there still are any in life 
insurance business, that keep a one- 
man or one-woman skeleton force on 
hand Saturdays to answer the tele- 
phone. It’s the Bell System automatic 
answering service. It’s a lot cheaper 
than keeping even the lowest priced 
piece of help on the job and in an 
agency that employs no one for this 
purpose it permits the agents who are 
using the off-hours to catch up on 
their programming, estate analysis and 
policy audits complete freedom to keep 
on punching the calculating machine 
and not get sidetracked with ques- 
tions from policyholders who want 
to know if they have used up their 
last day of grace. The service costs 
$12.50 a month plus a $15 installation 
charge. 

It might be thought that the auto- 
matic answering service would seem 
cold and impersonal but as a matter of 
public relations the new system has 


been found to work very well. It al- 
ways answers in a clear, pleasant 
voice and provides as much informa- 
tion as could usually be supplied by 
a live answerer, besides which it has 
the priceless advantage of knowing 
its own limitations. It never has to 
tell an inquirer, after getting his hopes 
up, that the answer can’t be found. 
The machine’s pleasant manner con- 
trasts favorably with what might em- 
anate from a lot of human answerers, 
most of whom would not be overjoyed 
at being interrupted at whatever 
urgent task was impelling them to 
work after hours. 

The answering service is by no 
means limited to agencies. American 
Surety, one of the largest indemnity 
insurance companies, uses it at its 
home office in New York City. For- 
merly the after-hours and weekend 
telephone calls were set to funnel into 
the lobby phone for answering by the 
night elevator operator or porter. Now 
such calls are answered by the device. 

As soon as a telephone call comes 
in the machine says, “Beekman 3-7000, 
American Surety. This is a transcrip- 
tion by Bell System automatic an- 
swering service. This office is closed 
until 8:35 a.m. If you wish to leave a 
message, talk at the first tone signal 
and continue until the second signal.” 
On weekends the message is changed 
by giving the opening time as 8:35 
Monday morning and including an in- 
vitation to call a given number in case 
of a serious accident needing immedi- 
ate attention. The messages are re- 
corded on a cylinder by magnetic im- 
pulses and are transcribed the next 
business day and promptly distributed 
for handling. 

No, the machine hasn’t been rigged 
up to give a sales talk. But short of 
that it seems like a worth-while ad- 
junct to modern business life in this 
modern age. 


Victims of Statutory Hypocrisy 


Many hospitalization insurance com- 
panies, and to an extent this entire 
category of insurers, are being un- 
fairly stigmatized because of nation- 
wide publicity given to a recent series 
of articles in the Louisville Times on 
the suddenly discovered fact that the 
veterans’ administration for more than 
a year has not attempted to collect 
hospitalization insurance payments 
from insurers that exclude coverage 
for stays in veterans’ hospitals. 


The implication of the Louisville 
Times stories and what the wire serv- 
ices picked up from the series and 
carried nationally was that insurance 
companies were ducking their obliga- 
tions in putting this type of exclusion 
in their policies. 

The truth is that the insurers are the 
victims of about as blatant a case of 
statutory hypocrisy as there is any 
record of. The law provides that a 
veteran with a non-service connected 


disability can be hospitalized at a 
veterans’ hospital without charge if he 
certifies that he hasn’t the money to 
pay his hospital bills. On its face, this 
seems no more than fair. But there 
is a clever little joker in the law, 
which says that the VA must not 
question the statement of an appli- 
cant for hospitalization that he can’t 
pay the charges. As a result, surveys 
have shown that applicants with in- 
comes of up to $50,000 a year and as 
much as $500,000 in property have de- 
clared themselves incapable of paying 
their hospital bills and have thus ob- 
tained free care. 

Because of the law, the VA has to 
accept as free patients even those who 
drive up to the hospital in their own 
Cadillacs. Yet, if the veteran, wealthy 
or not, has hospitalization coverage of 
the reimbursement type, he is re- 
quested to sign an assignment form 
so that the VA may recover from the 
insurer the amount that would have 
been payable if an ordinary hospital 
were involved. Up to about a year ago 
the VA was trying to recover from 
all hospitalization insurers under re- 
imbursement type policies but when 
it found out that the exclusion apply- 
ing to veterans’ hospitals was valid, 
it gave up on those but still collects 
where there is no such exclusion. 

It is curious and significant that the 
VA only seeks to collect under the 
reimbursement type of contract. If it 
is an indemnity form of coverage, un- 
der which the patient receives hos- 
pitalization benefits regardless of 
whether he pays the money to a hos- 
pital or not, the VA refrains from any 
attempt to recover. In other words, the 
VA doesn’t mind sticking the insur- 
ance company but it is very wary of 
trying to collect anything from even 
the best-heeled veteran. 

The law having made a complete 
mockery of the means test, it is ob- 
vious that the government is in the 
business of supplying free hospitaliza- 
tion coverage to veterans. That being 


so, it seems inconsistent that the serv. 
ice should suddenly become non-free 
if there is any reimbursement type 
insurance involved. 

To put it in the simplest terms, if 
a person is entitled to get something 
free, why shouldn’t he get it free? If 
his hospitalization insurance rate is 
pitched to reflect the cost of paying for 
VA hospital coverage that is supposed 
to be free, then to that extent the vet. 
eran with hospitalization insurance is 
clearly not getting his VA hospitaliza- 
tion free at all. By nicking the in. 
surers that don’t exclude hospitaliza- 
tion in veterans’ hospitals, the govern. 
ment is evading its own declared pol- 
icy of giving veterans free insurance. 

Clearly, if the law were to be freed 
of its present hypocrisy and the gov- 
ernment either forced non-destitute 
veterans to pay for hospitalization for 
non-service-connected disabilities or, 
on the other hand, came out with an 
honest free hospitalization announce. 
ment, all the present trouble would 
disappear. 

If free hospitalization for non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities were con- 
fined to the truly indigent veterans, 
there would be little trouble for in- 
surers. Most people who are insured 
under hospitalization have jobs or they 
wouldn’t be able to pay the premiums 
or have an employer to pay them. On 
the other hand, if all veterans were 
given free hospitalization without 
strings attached there would of course 
be no ground for the VA to make 
claims against insurers. 

The government does not attempt to 
collect for the expense it is put to in 
interring the war dead in government 
cemeteries, even under the facility of 
payment clauses in industrial policies, 
It seems hardly more consistent for the 
government to provide free hospitali- 
zation for veterans as part of the ap- 
preciation of a grateful nation to those 
who have served it well and then turn 
around and put the bite on the insur- 
ance companies to pay for it. 








PERSONALS 


DEATHS 





Robert E. Dineen, vice-president of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has been 
appointed chairman of the central di- 
vision of Milwaukee Community Chest 
for the 1953 fund raising campaign. 


Joseph M. Downs, vice-president, 
Ohio State Life, has been nominated 
for regional vice-president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America. 


Philip R. Chase, general agent of 
Northwestern Mutual Life at Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been elected president of 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Chase also is president of New York 
State Assn. of Life Underwriters. 


WILLIAM C. COZART, 33, assistant 
secretary of Durham Life, died at his 
home at Raleigh, N. C., following a 
long illness. His father David L. Cozart 
is company treasurer. 


CHARLES F. LAROS, manager at 
Philadelphia for Prudential, died at 
Fitzgerald-Mercy hospital there at the 
age of 50. He was with Prudential for 
20 years. 


JOHN S. TURN, retired vice presi- 
dent and general manager at New York 
for Aetna Life, died at his home at 
Tunkhanock, Pa., at 83. Mr. Turn’s 
career spanned more than four dec- 
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ades. Starting as a local agent in 1895, 
he was associated with United States 
casualty and the Travelers before 
ining Aetna Life in 1914 as manager 
at Philadelphia. Three years later he 
was transferred to New York as gen- 
eral manager and for the next 20 years 
directed the Aetna’s operations there. 


w. GRAHAM COLE, 63, assistant 


» eretary of Metroplitan Life, plunged 


9 his death from his eighth-floor 
apartment in Peter Cooper Village, 
nN. Y. Mr. Cole had suffered shoulder 
jpjuries in an automobile accident sev- 
eral weeks ago and recently had un- 
dergone an eye operation. He went 
with Metropolitan in 1925 and since 
had been concerned with highway 
safety programs. 


CHARLES J. STERN, 96, a repre- 
sentative of Union Central Life for 53 
years and a partner of the late John 
L. Shuff, former home office general 
agent, died in Cincinnati. He retired 











Additional Dividend Action as Announced by Companies 


Current Old 


Company Policies Policies 
Berkshire Life’ ........... Same as’52 Same as ’52 
Central Assur. 0. .......-- Same as’52 Same as’52 
Central Standard ......... (Non-Par) Same as ’52 
Continental Assur. ........ SHEO8S. SA. nnsecesse 
Franklin Life? ..........-- Same as’52 Same as’52 
George Washington’ ....... Same as’52 Same as ’52 
Kentucky Home Mut./ ..... Same as’52 Same as’52 
Lutheran Mutual ......... Sameas’52 —s..... . se s 
— Protective .......... = as’52 Same as ’52 

evi 


Funds Left With Company 





Funds Left With Company 
a] 


Non- Non- 
with With- Accum. with With- Accum. 
drawable drawable Div'ds. Current Old drawable drawable Div’ ds. 
lo Yo Yo Company Policies Policies Re % 
3 Metropolitan Life?’ ....... Sameas’52. sg... 2. 75 2.75 5 5 
2 2.5, 3&3.5 Mutual Savings, Mo. ...... St ean ae 53 2.5 
G UARANTEED RATE Pacific National ......... Same as’52 Sameas’52 2.5 25 = 
3 2.5 3 Savings Bank, N. Y.° ..... Same as’52 Sameas’52 3 3 3 
2.5 2.5 b Security Mut, Neb.? ..... Same as’52 Sameas’52 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.5 2.5 2.5 Service Life? .........00. Same as’52 Sameas’52 2.5 2 3 
2.5 2.5 2.5 | State Life, Ind. ......... ae eee 3 3 3 
2.5 2.5 3 Union Mutual, Me. ...... Increased =... ss 3 2.5 3 
3.1 3.1 3.1 Wisc. State Fund? ....... = as ‘32 Same as’52 ... 2.5 2.5 
3 oe. 3 Woodmen of World® ....... eas’52 Sameas’52 2.5 2.5 2.5 
() Effective March 6; (7) effective April 1; (° effective May 1; 








NALU aes =a 
Big Success; Stems 
Separate Unit Tide 


The agents’ forum Tuesday evening 
during the midyear meeting of Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters at 
Chicago proved highly successful, so 





planning supervisor in the coordina- 
tor’s department on his return from 
air force service. He went with the 
company in 1948, becoming premium 
notice division manager six months 
— to his recall to the air force in 
1951 


Hikes Non-Medical Limits 


Occidental Life of California has in- 
creased non-medical limits to $10,000, 








Large Companies 


Conference Arranged 


Approximately 40 chief agency of- 
ficers of large life insurance companies 
will gather for the annual conference 
of the Large Companies committee 
of L.I.A.M.A. at The Homestead in 
Hot Springs, Va. April 27-29. T. H. 
Gooch, vice-president in charge of 
agencies, Canada Life, chairman of the 
































it with an as general agent in 1937. He was pres- L é é 
announce. dent of Cincinnati Life Underwriters much so that it was the general con- but will accept no non-medical over committee, will preside. — : 
ble woulq || Assn. in 1912 and on his 90th birth- sensus that it obviated the need for a age 40. _ Problems of distribution, organiza- 
day became an honorary life member. separate conference of soliciting agents, bo Pt ge rigroee _——_ oe 
On his 96th birthday last year, Mr. which some agents have advocated in Equitable Society Names Ryan ribution costs and similar topics wl 
non-sery- ’ ‘ Y be discussed. 
vere Stern Was presented checks for the the past. The sentiment was all for Larry Ryan, former Kansas OPS 
: con- proceeds of his whole life policies by making these forums a regular part district director and Kansas secretary e Lloyd D. Brace, president of First 
Rive. erans, W. Howard Cox, president of Union of future annual and midyear meet- of state for one term following election National Bank of Boston, was elected 
e for In- Central. Mr. Stern joined Union Cen- ings. ih in 1943, has joined Equitable Society. to the board of John Hancock. 
‘e insured tral in 1900. The forum, conducted as an activity 
bs or they : of the agents’ committee, had Chair- 
: ROY G. YOUNG, 62, formerly field 
premiums manager at Alexandria, La., for Man- pron oe = ee 
them. On |} hattan Life, died at his home there. Mutual, Muwaukee, oo tee 
‘ans were At the time of his death he was pa i <’ oe 6 sr Pes 
without cee menene cf an sutomotive pe ietane rin pb 
of course gong — dria. He was a Scot- . agent member to represent it at fu- 
to make di ture forums and that he be instructed 
5 ss a by his association to bring up for dis- 
ttempt to Fidelity Life Gains cussion any subject the association 
put to in Fidelity Life of Illinois reports life wishes discussed that is pertinent to 
vernment insurance in force increases to $66,216,- the agent members. It is the agents’ 
acility of 982 for 1952, a gain of $1,694,490. Total committee’s aim to refer for action to 
| policies assets rose to $17,903,037, a gain of the proper committee any matter that 
nt for the $637,250, while new business for the is decided on at a forum. 
hospital year amounted to $5,636,052. Total in- It was brought out in the discussions 
a a come was $2,405,644. that there is a need to develop interest 
peas. among agents in getting into local 
| to those igns ~ association activities. It was said that 
hen turn myer Si D Slany oe bill the reason many associations seem to 
ie insur- | 1) inerease from $5,000 to $10,000 the P& ™anager-dominated is that it is 
. maximum amount that may be paid hard to get agents to take the time to 
annually to officers of domestic life participate in association affairs. 
companies without board action. Prominent members of the Million Dollar Round Table snapped during the 
¢ Wallace W. Guenther, manager of Jetferson Standard Ups Keys N.A.L.U. midyear meeting at Chicago: from left, John oO. Todd, Northwestern 
the east Los Angeles district of Pru- | William B. Keys, formerly manager Mutual, Chicago; William D. Davidson, Equitable Society, Chicago; C. Lamont 
aaaleial dential, is marking his 35th anniver- of Jefferson Standard Life’s premium Post, Independent, New York City; Walter Hiller, Penn Mutual, Chicago; and 
i = his sary with the company. notice division, has been promoted to W. T. Earls, Mutual Benefit Life, Cincinnati, president. 
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MASTERFUL OR MOUSY? 





Individuals Concept of Himself Plays Vital 
Role in Future Success, Says Psychologist 


There is probably no concept so 
important to the future success of an 
individual in a particular job as his 
concept of himself, said Fred A. 
Replogle, partner in the consulting 
psychologists firm of Rohrer, Hibler 
& Replogle, Chicago, at the meeting of 
the General Agents & Managers Con- 
ference of N.A.L.U. at Chicago. 


sertive and bigoted. These are ob- 
servable facts, but how serious are 
they? How did the man get the way 
he is? Why does he assert himself the 
way he does? What is he trying to 
cover up or achieve? How would this 
characteristic affect his functioning on 
the job? Can he be changed? If so, 
what would he be like when he is 





changed? How shall he be changed?” 
Mr. Replogle said that studying the 


ACCIDENT 


“Some individuals are self-deroga- 
tory,” he said. “Others are self-as- 
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Again — Our Objective is to Help 


— WHO?—Our Brokers—Career Men—General 
Agents and Regional Supervisors. 


—DO WHAT? —Make Money. 
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our men. 


PLANNED EXPANSION 
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with salary, expenses, and incentive bonuses, resulting in better in- 
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There ARE opportunities with this good growing 
company. Our Regional Supervisors agree there is 
a real opportunity for EXPANSION with us. 
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individual’s concept of himself can 
lead to uncovering the “basic embryo” 
of personality, while giving up short 
of this disclosure often means that 
months or years later “we discover 
that the man we employed or pro- 
moted is not the man we thought he 
was,” New responsibilities, the variety 
of experiences, the pressures from 
within and without, have revealed the 
kind of person that was actually there 
“long before we met him in the 
interview.” 

Closely related to a man’s concept 
of himself, and increasingly regarded 
as important, is the man’s fundamental 
life philosophy, said Mr. Replogle. 
There is probably nothing in an indi- 
vidual’s entire behavior pattern so 
important as “that golden thread which 
binds together his whole thought and 
behavior pattern which we call his 
philosophy.” Even though a man may 
deny he has any operating philosophy 
of life, the success or failure of many, 
if not all, men hinges on it. 

“Some of the symptoms of immature 
behavior are an inability within the 
individual to state in rather clear— 
even if subjective—terms the reasons 
that lie behind the motivations of his 
life,’ said Mr. Replogle. 

These symptoms of immature behav- 
ior are often readily visible “red 
flags” in the panorama of the individ- 
ual’s deeper personality. Among them 
are inability to endure discomfort; 
self-interest; display of uncontrollable 
impulses; and the urgency to achieve 
immediate but often inconsequential 
goals. 

How an individual reacts to every- 
day situations is extremely important 
for the man in sales work, said Mr. 
Replogle. 

“His reactions, his flexibility, his 
response to situations mean the dif- 
ference between a successful and un- 
successful salesman,” he said. “If the 
individual is to work in the office 
with techniques, details, machinery, 
devising and evolving new and sounder 
methods of policy development, he 
needs a different pattern of emotional 
organization than a salesman, but at 
the same time he is in constant contact 
with subordinates, his peers, his su- 
periors. Wherever an individual goes 
or whatever he does, the level of his 
emotional maturity and stability is 
highly important. Probably in no other 
area do we find the seeds for as much 
success or failure in individual func- 
tioning as in the emotional area.” 

Mr. Replogle warned against undue 
reliance on tests. It is possible to test 
many “isolated specifics” in the make- 
up of a personality and apply names 
to them. 

“In such a procedure we come up 
with a mathematical result, beautiful 











Osborne Bethea, Prudential, Newark, 
N.A.L.U. treasurer, and Judd C. Ben- 
son, Union Central, Cincinnati, a past 
president, shown at the group’s Chi- 
cago mid-year rally. 
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charts and profiles which are pur. 
ported to give us a picture of the 
total individual,” he said. “A , 
with only subjective consideration we 
know we do not have a picture of the 
entire individual as a totality when 
we have a profile developed from a 
mathematical analysis of a few of the 
segments of personality.” 


But there are difficulties in testing | 


motivation, drive, purpose, philosophy | 
of life, and many explicit attitudes, 
An individual’s background pattern 
may tell more about his likelihood of 
success than a few well devised tech. 
niques. The baffling question sti] 
constantly is not only “How much 
ability does this individual have 
but “What kind of ability does he have 
and how does he use it?” said Mr. 
Replogle. 

Therefore, one of the first consider. 
ations in using practical psychology 
in any form of management is to get 
an understanding of the individual to 
be managed. Years of study and re. 
search have indicated that there is 
no substitute for a modicum of in. 
herent ability. The chassis has to be 
able to take the strain and stress it 
will be subjected to, Mr. Replogle 
pointed out. This modicum of ability 
may be termed intelligence and it can 
be tested “but we are still short of 
a judgment unless a very carefully 
trained professional psychologist is 
working in the situation to help us 
discover what kind of intelligence this 
individual has or how he uses what 
he does have in the presence of vari- 
able and widely compex and confusing 
situations.” 

It is not only necessary to know 
about the individual but about the or- 
ganization he is to work for, said Mr. 
Replogle. 

“We must have a clearly outlined 
statement of the policies and principles 
of the organization in which the in- 
dividual is to function,” he said. “This 
is a very difficult task and few organ- 
izations have as yet gotten their over- 
all objectives, basic assumptions, and 
goals sufficiently outlined in policy 





Fine Business Stationery 
is Watermarked 


Fox River 


“Say it" on Fox River cotton-fiber paper, and it 
will always be there! Cotton-fiber assures per- 
manence for policies, special settlements, office 
forms, all vital correspondence. Hardest file- 
handling hardly shows. Stays white for years 
.. «has that currency-feel that makes an impres- 
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onion skin, or ledger samples . . . . or write 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORP., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Makers of fine papers since 1883. 
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and principle form to be able to de- 
termine with very much specificity 
what kind of individuals they are go- 
ing to need to carry out these policies 
and principles. Until this is done, a 
great deal of guesswork will be done 
in the selection of individuals for a 
particular job.” 


GAMC Room I Hoppers 
Offer 3 Lists to Help 
Agents Find Markets 


In the room on “Finding the Agent’s 
Market,” at the room-hopping session 
of the General Agents & Managers 
Conference meeting in Chicago, the 
chairman, Judd C. Benson, Union Cen- 
tral, Cincinnati, said he asks the re- 
cruit to make out three lists: (1) 
people who need life insurance and 
whom he can call on; (2) people who 
need insurance but he feels he can’t 
call on; and (3) his centers of in- 
fluence, some of whom may be on 
lists 1 and 2. A center of influence is 
defined as “a man who is reasonably 
interested in my success and who 
knows people with enough earning 
power to buy insurance.” 

The agent is told to prospect among 
people with earning power and not 
worry about how much money they 
have in the bank. Often it is mainly a 
matter of showing prospects how to 
save money, after which it will seem 
logical to put it into life insurance. 

Discussing the blue-collar market, 
the point was made that people in this 
market are likely to feel that with 
group insurance and social security 
they are pretty well fixed for protec- 
tion. Hence a savings plan—an endow- 
ment at 65 or paid-up at 65—goes over 
the best. It may be necessary to start 
off with a $1,000 or $1,500 policy, so 
as to make a trusted client out of him 
who regards the agent as a friend 
rather than just someone trying to 
separate him from his money. 

Mr. Benson checks on the phone with 
those whose names a potential agent 
gives him as potential prospects. Mr. 
Benson notes whether the man seems 
to like the candidate and says he would 
buy his next $5,000 from the candidate. 
If the reaction is generally good it is 
an important indication, because peo- 
ple generally buy life insurance from 
people they like. 


There is also the fact that people are 
prone to “wait and see” before tying 
up with any new agent. They want to 
see whether he is going to stay in the 
business. 

Appraising prospects, Mr. Benson 
figures that insurance buying power is 
about twice annual earnings and the 
hew agent will sell about one in 10. 

Ralph Johnson, Jefferson Standard, 
Dayton, O., said a lot of supposed 
friends will give the new agent the 
runaround so maybe it is better for the 
new agent to go out and sell strangers. 
He has purposely steered some of his 
new men away from their natural mar- 
kets. Often a new man is embarrassed 
at taking his manager in to see his 
friends, fearing the manager may use 
high pressure. Sometimes an agent will 
do better with his natural contacts 
after he has achieved more confidence. 

It’s Mr. Benson’s belief that putting 
an agent in the right market is more 
Important than teaching him how to 
Sell. He said that prospecting should 
consume 50% of a good agent’s time. 

To overcome reluctance in seeing 
centers of influence, Mr. Benson 
teaches new agents to tell them: “If 
you saw a friend in about 20 years with 
a check for $200 a month and he was 
going to get one a month for the rest 
of his life and you knew you’d had 
something to do with his getting it, 


wouldn’t you feel pretty good? Now, 
if you could do that for just one of 
your friends, who would it be?” 

The average is four prospects. The 
same question works effectively when 
the agent asks, “Which of your friends 
would you feel the worst about if he 
were to die tonight without enough 
insurance?” 


Fla. Offers Tax Incentive 


Apparently as a means of inducing 
other companies to do what Prudential 
is doing in the way of setting up re- 
gional offices, a bill has been prepared 


for introduction in the Florida legis- 
lature and has been signed by 30 sena- 
tors to give tax advantages to a foreign 
insurer that maintains in Florida a 
branch home office for three or more 
states. The foreign insurer would be 
allowed as an offset against its 2% 
premium tax, the taxes paid counties 
and municipalities on any _ building 
qualifying as a three-state home of- 
fice. This would permit at least a 50% 
reduction in the premium tax and a 
maximum of 80%, according to Sena- 
tor Ripley of Jacksonville, the author. 
He said the bill was prepared in the 
office of the attorney general with the 
full knowledge of Commissioner Lar- 


son. He said the increase in consumer 
taxes collected because of expanded 
payrolls would more than compensate 
for any small loss of premium tax. 


Ready LAA Southern Card 


Plans are under way for the meeting 
of southern round table of Life Ad- 
vertisers Assn., scheduled for Miami 
Beach, April 26-28. R. L. Hindermann, 
Pan-American Life, is 

Other speakers already arranged for, 
are W. J. Hamrick, vice-president of 
Gulf Life; Don Barnes, Institute of Life 
Insurance, and Powell Stamper, Na- 
tional L. & A. 
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@ When Ed hung up his army uniform 


ar hy 


says Mrs. E. A. Zipfel, 


San Francisco, California 


“Army life was one adventure after another for 
my husband and me. But in 1950 we left it all 
behind when Ed received a medical discharge. 
And I can tell you now that we were more than 
a little worried at the prospect of picking up loose 
ends and beginning life anew as civilians. What 
of the comfortable income to which we had 
always been accustomed—would we have it in the 
future? 


“Ed, of course, had a fine military record—thirty 
years with the Army, 14 of which had been ac- 
tive. He saw service in three wars, too—Mexican 
campaign, World War I and World War II. But 
when he was retired from Active Service with the 
rank of Colonel in November, 1950, he was 52 
years old. In civilian life—in much of the business 
world—he was classified as an ‘old man.’ And who 
was going to hire an old man to perform anything 
except menial duties? 


“We found the answer to that grave question 
when Ed stopped in at the San Francisco office 
of Minnesota Mutual. He went in to discuss a dis- 
ability claim and came out with a brand new 
career as a life insurance salesman. 


“Carl Johanson, General Agent in the San Fran- 
cisco office, convinced Ed that age is a relatively 





With Minnesota Mutual since 1950, E. A. Zipfel has already earned 
many honors within that short space of time. One of the leading Ordinary 
Producers for 1952, he paid for $648,271 in business in that year. Colonel Gaal 


Zipfel is also a frequent member of the Company's Fifty Club, which 
limits membership to salesmen producing at least $50,000 Examined Busi- 
ness during any month. The high quality of the business he has written 
has earned membership for him in the Company's "M" Club, his renewal 


ratio being 95.9. 


Even the Zipfel's little dachshund, Keska, 
acquired while Colonel Zipfel was sta- 
tioned at Stuttgart, Germany, has become _ : 
an enthusiastic Minnesota Mutualite. He .2% 
accompanies Colonel Zipfel on all his 4 
calls, guarding the car while his mast 
is. interviewing prospects. 
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unimportant factor in the lite insurance business. 
He showed my husband, too, how the degree of 
a life insurance salesman’s success is determined 
for the most part, by his willingness to work— 
aided, naturally, by some measure of ability. 


“The uncertainty of entering a new field . . . of 
promoting and selling a new product presented 
no problem either. Perhaps the reason for this 
was the substantial life insurance program we 
have always carried. We. were ‘sold’ on it our- 
selves. And that, of course, is the basic require- 
ment that every salesman must possess. ‘If you 
can buy it, you can sell it.’ Minnesota Mutual’s 
splendid policy plans and modern sales tools have 
also done much to make selling a pleasure and 
put my husband on the civilian road to success. 


“As I look back upon the past two years, I find 
that we have scarcely noticed the transition from 
military to civilian life. Our standard of living 
remains as comfortable as ever. Ed is both happy 
and successful in his work. In fact, all the Zipfels 
~including our daughter, Mrs. Jo Anne A. Stew- 
art, and our son, Jack — consider themselves 
lucky to be numbered among the Minnesota 
Mutual family.” 





This letter written by the 
wife of a Minnesota Mutu- 
al salesman, is published 
here as a deserved recog- 
nition of the enduring con- 
tribution she and her hus- 
are making toward 
the continuing growth and 
progress of the Company. 
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NALU Gets Special 
Award from American 
Heritage Foundation 


The constructive influence of life 
insurance agents in their respective 
communities and their interest in civic 
betterment were given public recog- 
nition during the national council ses- 
sion at the National Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters mid-yeasr meeting when 
N.A.L.U. received a special award from 
the American Heritage Foundation for 
the part played by members in the 
foundation’s “get-out-the-vote” drive, 
called by many instrumentat in the 
vote of 62,042,077 during the last presi- 
dential election, largest in history. 

Dale Cox, public relations director 
of International Harvester, made the 
presentation to President David B. 
Fluegelman of N.A.L.U. 

e . e 

Said Mr. Cox in making the presen- 
tation: “After examining reports and 
documentary evidence submitted by 
more than 15,000 entries, the founda- 
tion’s awards committee, under the 
chairmanship of Charles E. Wilson, for- 
merly of the General Electric Co., un- 
animously decided to grant a special 
award to the National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters for the most thorough 
and creative internal educational pro- 
ject resulting in an intensive and high- 
ly effective customer relations pro- 
gram by a national association in sup- 
port of the national non-partisan reg- 
ister and vote campaign.” 

N.A.L.U. members pledged them- 
selves during the three weeks before 
the November elections to ask each 
client and prospect on whom they call- 
ed to register and vote. In addition, 
many local and state associations un- 


dertook special projects in connection 
wih the drive. The foundation scroll 
was designed by the noted artist, 
Arthur Szyk, and executed by the Na- 
tional Lithographers Assn. 


Kalmbach Sees Healthy 


Economic Outlook Near 

President Leland J. Kalmbach of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life told the an- 
nual meeting of company policyholders 
that he expects favorable economic 
conditions in “the years immediately 
ahead”, in spite of “occasional mild 
readjustment periods”’. 

Mr. Kalmbach emphasized new eco- 
nomic stabilizers and a growing popu- 
lation among the chief factors helping 
to maintain a favorable level of busi- 
ness activity. 

He cited the tremendous sums being 
paid under social security and private 
pension plans, unemployment insur- 
ance, and federal deposit insurance. He 
added that personal savings are at an 
all-time high, while the confidence of 
the American people is at a favorable 
level. 

He also pointed out that in “the long 
run we can expect business activity to 
vary directly with the degree of con- 
fidence that our citizens have in our 
business and political leaders’’. 


N.Y.C. C.L.U.’s Hear V.-P. 


John Barker, Jr. vice-president and 
general counsel of New England Mu- 
tual Life will discuss “Planning a Life 
Underwriter’s Personal Estate” at the 
April 22 meeting of New York City 
Ci3.'s. 








e Associates of State Mutual Life are 
protected by a group travel accident 
policy while travelling at company 
expense. 
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Atlantic Life’s growing acceptance 


exceeds $300,000,000. This represents a new mile- 
stone in the history of a 53-year-old company 
which has a long record of continued expansion 
of its services to the insuring public. 


At the beginning of 1943, insurance in force 
was $137,000,000. The growing acceptance of the 
high quality protection offered by Atlantic Life 
has resulted in an increase of 119% in the “in 
force” figures in just ten years! 


Whatever the life protection need of the indi- 
vidual is, Atlantic has a sound and favorable 
contract to meet it. * 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 


Mlore than «Haff Contry of Sevewe 





‘im Foree 


119% 





Discussing L.V.. 
T.C. at the N.ALL.. 
U. Chicago mid. 
year are Levi E, 
Bottens, director 
of administration 
of L.U.T.C.; B, 
Carl Wharton, 
general agent for 
Fidelity Mutua] 
Life at Philadel. 
phia, and Loran E, 
Powell, director of 
promotion for L.- 
U.T.C. 








GAMC Chicago Rally 
Attracts 200 Managers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
program should be such that the 
agent’s progress is apparent to him as 
he goes along. This helps him develop 
a realization of accomplishment. 


In Mr. Casdorph’s operation, the ac- 
tual training program is instituted by 
the manager and carried out by the 
assistant managers. A principal objec- 
tive is to create a “success atmosphere” 
in the agency, mainly by selling the 
agents on the training factors involved. 
The “success atmosphere”, or morale 
of the agency force, is dependent on 
a proper evaluation of production po- 
tential, according to Mr. Casdorph. 
While impossible goals should not be 
established, still objectives should be 
high enough to challenge the agent’s 
sense of accomplishment and to stimu- 
late his imagination. There should be 
enough flexibility in the program so 
that advantage can be taken of unusual 
market situations, such as stress on 
business life insurance when prospects 
in that field are particularly good, or 
stress on social security when a change 
has been made that could be incorpor- 


ated into a sales presentation. 


While Mr. Casdorph favors making 


any program as individualistic as pos- 
sible, he said when there is a group 
of agents advanced to about the same 
stage often it is more beneficial to set 
up small training programs for groups 
of five or six agents. Besides assuring 
a more steady volume of business, such 


group training instills a healthy spirit 


| This is the proud record of 


of competition and gives the manager 


an opportunity effectively to solve par- 


in the past ten years 


ticular production problems by stress- 
ing certain coverages. The agent, too, 
benefits because he experiences a con- 


centrated period of accomplishing cer- 


in force for Atlantic Life now 





@ 
Pennroad Corp., and Harrie T. Shea of 


tain objectives, benefits from exchange 
of ideas with others in the group, and 
perfects his own sales procedures by 
demonstrating 
others. 


in the presence of 


Pan-American Names Barnes 


Pan-American 
Life has named C. 
Raymond’ Barnes 
general agent at 

Christi, 
and sur- 
territo- 
ries. An army vet- 
eran, Mr. Barnes 
started in insur- 
ance as an agent 
for Prudential and 
later served that 
company as a divi- 
sion manager. 


C. Raymond Barnes 





Benjamin F. Pepper, president of 


Bear Stearns & Co., have been elected 
trustees of Postal Life. 


Shows How to Cut Taxes by 


Extending Split-Income Plan 


NEW YORK—Having a wife is not 
the only way of saving taxes through 
income splitting, the March issue of 
Estate Planners’ Quarterly points out 
in a presentation for clients of the 
intermediate and advanced life agent. 
It is possible to cut income taxes by 
splitting income with children, brothers, 
sisters and other members of the 
family. In fact, this is the only way 
for widows, widowers, bachelors and 
spinsters to take advantage of the in- 
come-splitting plan. 

The presentation is published in 
cooperation with Leon Gold, chairman 
of the Research Institute of America’s 
federal tax department. Income taxes 
can be cut by splitting income with 
other members of the family as well 
as the spouse, provided that it is prac- 
tical and advisable to place in trust 
for 10 years or more the property that 
produces the transferred income. 

Such temporary gifts in trust, be- 
sides achieving considerable tax sav- 
ings, allow the estate owner great 
flexibility. He can get his property 
back at the end of the trust period; he 
may keep the right to change trustees 
in case the property management turns 
out to be unsound; he may even name 
himself as trustee as long as the trust is 
administered purely in the interest of 
the beneficiaries; he may, under certain 
conditions, manage the trust property 
himself, directing the investment of 
trust funds and voting stock held by the 
trust; he may change the amount 
going to each beneficiary, or even the 
beneficiaries themselves, subject to 
certain restrictions; and can even let 
the trust accumulate as income for later 
distribution to the beneficiaries, while 
keeping the personal tax advantage for 
the duration of the trust period. 

“If a temporary gift in trust is prac- 
tical and advisable for a client,” the 
Quarterly suggests, “the estate planner 
can show that the spendable income 
released in this manner will be avail- 
able for the purchase of life insurance. 
Then, when period of the trust is ended, 
the client or his estate will again re- 
ceive the trust property undiminished 
and the family’s assets will have been 
increased by at least the amount of the 
insurance purchased.” 


The Quarterly is published at $10 a 
year by Farnsworth Publishing Co., 11 





West Prospect avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. 
Hunter Agency Honored 


The J. Allan Hunter agency for Mon- 
arch Life at Pittsfield, Mass., was 
awarded the company’s President’s 
Cup for 1952 production As a result, 
Mr. Hunter becomes chairman of the 
company’s General Agents Advisory 
Council. 
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300 Attend K.C. 
Sales Congress 


Some 300 attended the Kansas City 
Life Underwriters Assn. sales congress. 
Grant Taggart, California-Western 
States Life, Cowley, Wyo., the lunch- 
eon speaker, warned his listeners nev- 
er to overlook any opportunity to make 
a sale, mentioning several sales that 
agents had missed because they failed 
to follow up a lead, only to have an- 
other agent come in and write the 
business. 

Mr. Taggart, a past-president of 
N.A.L.U., stressed the spiritual rewards 
of selling life insurance and asked his 
audience not to count the returns in 
dollars alone. 

J. T. Dockery, Equitable of Iowa, 
Davenport, Ia., discussed the need for 
organizing one’s time and effort to at- 
tain success. 

Otto O. Schnellbacher, manager at 
Topeka for American United, talked on 
the rejuvenation of enthusiasm and 
gave several methods of keeping en- 
thusiasm alive. 

George J. Planz III, manager Union 
Central, Des Moines, discussed today’s 
life insurance market and gave several 
tips. on how to approach it. 

Besides Mr. Taggart, there were two 
other past presidents of N.A.L.U. on 
hand—Charles C. Cleeton, Occidental 
of California, Los Angeles, and Her- 
bert Hedges, Equitable of Iowa, Kansas 
City. William Smith, Penn Mutual, was 
sales congress chairman. 





Woodmen Circle President 


Has Wide Experience 


Clara B. Cassidy, who was elected 
president of Supreme Forest Woodmen 
Circle at a special 
national conven- 
tion at St. Louis, 
had been Ist vice- 
president and ac- 
tive in the organ- 
ization since 1912. 
She was named 
state deputy for 
Georgia in 1917, 
state manager in 
1920 and in 1927 
she was given the 
additional title of 
Tennessee man- 
ager. 

_After serving in various national po- 
sitions, Mrs. Cassidy became national 
secretary in 1943 and Ist vice-president 
and educational director two years ago. 
She was one of the first to win the 
gam Insurance Counselor designa- 
ion. 

Active in National Fraternal Con- 
gress, she has been president of the 
secretaries section as well as chairman 
of important committees. 


Push C.L.U. Prestige Drive 


American College of Life Under- 
writers and American Society C.L.U. 
are in the midst of a drive to promote 
the C.L.U. professional concept. More 
than 250 C.L.U.’s are participating in 
the push through April. 


Prudential to Enlarge Board 
The New Jersey Senate voted unani- 
mously to permit Prudential to in- 
crease its board membership by six 
public members, to be appointed by the 
chief justice of the state supreme court. 
The measure previously had passed the 
State assembly by a vote of 70 to 40. 





Clara B. Cassidy 


National Bankers Dallas Rally 
National Bankers Life held its an- 

nual conference at Dallas. Pierce P. 

Brooks, president, welcomed the group, 

and the agenda included discussions 

relating to home office and field oper- 

means, and meetings with department 

Ss. 
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Rosenthal Agency Best in 


‘52 for General American 


The Adam Rosenthal agency of Gen- 
eral American Life at St. Louis has 
been awarded the President’s Million 
Dollar Cup for 1952. The award, signify- 
ing the company’s best agency for the 
year, was formally presented at a din- 
ner given by President and Mrs. Powell 
B. McHaney. 

The Rosenthal agency, organized in 
1947, has led the company in paid or- 
dinary production for each of the past 


four years. In 1952 its paid volume in- 
creased more than 40%. 

In addition, the Agency Achievement 
Cup was won by the J. Harold Sharpe 
agency at Fort Worth, Tex.; life volume 
leader award by Elmer S. Rosenthal, 
St. Louis; A. & H. premiums leader, 
Fred R. Sale, St. Louis; group volume 
leader, George A. Halpin, East St. 
Louis, and recruit of the year, Isadore 
Lebowitz, Washington, D. C. 





e Bacon, Hartman & Vollbrecht, Inc. 
of St. Augustine and Jacksonville has 
been named by Calkins & Holden, Car- 


lock, McClinton & Smith as its repre- 
sentative agency to handle advertising 
for the south-central home office of 
Prudential. 





e Allison S. Beebe, vice-president and 
manager of the group department of 
Paul Revere Life, addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the Columbus Assn. of 
A.&H, Underwriters. 





The New York-Oshin agency for 
Home Life of New York led all compa- 
ny agencies in March production with 
$1,880,880 in new business. 
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His head start for success depends largely upon the money that will be needed for 
his education — grade school, high school, and college — regardless of whether 


his father lives to see him through. 

He will probably be burdened by high taxes and living costs, and have no 
practical way, apart from life insurance, of creating an estate to provide adequate 
income for his family in the event of his untimely death. 

Today is the best time to plan for his future. It’s the time to start the foundation 
of assured dollars on which he can build his success. It’s a good time for his father 
to learn about the Massachusetts Mutual’s popular Endowed Educational Security 
and Progressive Fuvenile plans. 


For full information on these plans, see our general agent in your community. 


_Massachusely Mutual 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mr. Actuary: 

Our service extends to each feature of 
Accident & Health covers and the Cas- 
valty features of Life policies wherein 
Reinsurance is commonly used. 


We invite your inquiry. 
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Up-to-Date Manual Seen 
An Aid to Recruiting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 

The agency thus supplements the 
work of the company’s advertising de- 
partment, augments its staff with its 
own employes, gives fresh ideas to the 
advertising department, assists the de- 
partment with its peak loads and brings 
a broad viewpoint to the advertising 
problems of the company, he said. 

H. M. Winton, director of personnel 
and training of the industrial rubber 
division of U. S. Rubber Co., said that 
the goal of sales contests and campaigns 
should be to obtain volume which would 
be additional to regular sales. Each con- 
test should have realistic and obtainable 
goals and contests should not replace 
supervision and training as a means 
of bolstering sales. Only special goals 
should be sought in a contest, which 
should be designed so that every sales- 
man has an equal chance to win. 
Joseph M. McCarthy, director of pub- 






lic relations of Union Labor Life, wa, 
moderator of the publicity round ta 
Richard I. Miller, director of sales pro. 
motion of Union Mutual, of the adver. 
tising agency as a supplementary de. 
partment round table; Gordon H 
director of sales services of Mutual Ben. 
efit Life, of the sales campaigns ang 
contests round table, and Kenneth 1, 
Brooks, associate director of sales pro. 
motion of Prudential, of the life adver. 
tiser’s place in recruiting round table 
C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mu 
Hess T. Sears, Equitable of Iowa, ang 
Donald F. Barnes, Institute of Life Ip. 
surance, participated in a policyholdery 
relations round table discussion. 
Frederick J. Kiefner, eastern round 
table chairman, welcomed the partici. 
pants at the opening luncheon. Davig 
W. Tibbott, New England Mutual, pres. 
ident of L.A.A., and Milton J. Gold 
Equitable Society, spoke at the lunch. 
eon. Speaker at the closing luncheon 
was Henry Obermeyer, vice-president 
of Bozell & Jacobs, New York City. 


Committee members at the New York City meeting of the Eastern Round 
Table of Life Advertisers Assn. are, from left, John M. K. Abbott, executive 
assistant New York Life; Gordon Hull, sales service manager Mutual Benefit 
Life; Warren F. Reuber, assistant editor Connecticut Mutual; Joseph M. Me- 
Carthy, director of public relations Union Labor Life; Frederick J. Kiefner, 
advertising and publications manager Provident Mutual; Kenneth L. Brooks, 
assistant director of sales promotion Prudential; Arthur F. Sisson, publicity 


director State Mutual Life; Russell V. 


Life of New York. 


Vernet, director of advertising Mutual 








Would Merge Pa. Dept., 


Cut Its Appropriation 


HARRISBURG—Lesgislation to abol- 
ish the Pennsylvania insurance depart- 
ment and merge its functions with a 
proposed department of financial in- 
stitutions has been introduced in the 
legislature. 

Said to be foredoomed to defeat in 
the senate, the proposal would put in- 
to effect part of the “little Hoover” 
state reorganization and economy 
plan, which was endorsed generally 
by Gov. John S. Fine but has taken 
a beating at the hands of the gover- 
nor’s Republican leaders in the legis- 
lature. 

The biennial legislative allocation 
for administration of the department 
may be cut from $1,500,000 recom- 
mended by Gov. Fine to $1,350,000 in 
a legislative economy move. 

Republican leaders in both branches 
of the assembly proposed the 10% 
appropriation cut after the slim GOP 
majority in the house failed to muster 
enough votes to pass a new sales tax 
as a revenue-raiser. 


Joint Meeting at L. A. 


Speaker for a joint meeting of Los 
Angeles Life Managers Assn. and the 
life insurance committee of Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce was Wil- 
liam J. Miller, chamber membership 
director. 

Guest of honor was Fred C. Hatha- 
way, retired manager of Mutual Life, 
who initiated the movement to have 
a life committee organized as part of 
the chamber’s activities. 

Mr. Hathaway described the story 
of the successful battle waged in those 
early days to eliminate twisting. 


Executive to Take Acting 
Roles at Life of Ga. Meet 


Life of Georgia executives and agen- 
cy officials will assume actors’ roles 
at the Life of Georgia convention in 
Daytona Beach, Fla., the last of April. 
Some 1,000 agents, field managers and 
wives will be treated to a two-hour 
presentation of “Billion Bound”, a 
play aimed at stimulating a drive for 
a billion insurance in force before the 
end of the year. 

I. M. Sheffield, Jr., chairman; R. 
Howard Dobbs, Jr., president; Cody 
Laird, executive vice-president; George 
Sheffield, secretary; and H. C. Jackson, 
agency vice-president, top the cast of 
28 now rehearsing. 

The play depicts various activities in 
the home office, a meeting of territorial 
agency officials, a discussion by the 
agency committee, a training depart- 
ment sequence, a heated underwriting 
session, and a meeting of the company’s 
executive committee. Designed to give 
agents an idea of how the home office 
works, it replaces the traditional 
speeches. 

Only formal speech will be by Dr. 
Kenneth McFarland, Topeka, Kan., ed- 
ucator. 





Complete Sales Course 


Jefferson Standard Life has comple- 
ted a home office sales school for 39 
agents at Greensboro, N.C. _ 

Topics covered included life funda- 
mentals, life insurance as a property, 
sales principles, prospecting, and coor- 
dination of income from life insurance 
with social security benefits. 





Rally For Shenandoah Leaders 

About 100 leading Shenandoah Life 
agents attended an agency convention 
at St. Louis. 
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paltimore, Washington 
Sales Congress Has 
Strong Speakers Card 


A galaxy of life insurance sales ex- 
expounded their ideas at the 
annual sales congress sponsored at 
Baltimore by Baltimore and Washing- 
ton Assns. of Life Underwriters. _ 

Speakers were Stuart A. Monroe, di- 
rector of field supervision for Mutual 
Benefit Life; Louis Pohl, manager of 
Life of Virginia at Pontiac, Mich.; Sam- 
uel L. Zeigen, general agent of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life at New York City; 
Harry C. Copeland, Jr., general agent 
of Massachusetts Mutual Life at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Lester O. Schriver, 
general agent of Aetna Life at Peoria, 
ae Monroe observed that following 
cultivation of the fortitude necessary 
to prospect and sell life insurance, the 
agent must develop a determination to 
invest enough time to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the business. 

He advised making sales presenta- 
tions as simple as possible, using lan- 
guage that the prospect understands. 
Actually, he noted, ideas are what the 
prospect will buy and that is the ap- 
proach the agent must take. 

@ e e 

In business insurance selling, Mr. 
Monroe advised against talking life in- 
surance at the start. Chances of a sale 
are better where the agent talks about 
the prospect’s business and some of 
the problems he faces. 

Mr. Pohl, talking on “It Takes Time” 
to be a success in the business, recom- 
mended active membership in insur- 
ance organizations, positive steps 
toward improving sales _ technique 
through use of prepared talks and vis- 
ual aids, and the development of a 
positive attitude as ways of bringing 
the success closer. 

A salesman’s business is making peo- 
ple want things, Mr. Schriver stated. 
Few purchases are made through logic 
or reason alone, but rather because of 
some forceful influence exerted by the 
salesman. The agent who makes it his 
purpose to solve the other man’s prob- 
lem to that other man’s profit will gain 
an insurance client, he stressed. 


Cameron Tells Insurance 


Impact on Nat'l Economy 


The more than $4 million life com- 
panies paid out in benefits in 1952— 
over half to living policyowners— 
shows the tremendous impact life in- 
surance has had upon the social and 
economic aspects of family life in 
America, declared William J. Cameron, 
president of the Home Life of New 
York, at the company’s field confer- 
ence at the Belleview-Biltmore hotel 
in Florida. 

Mr. Cameron noted that dollars peo- 
ple pay to life insurers are invested 
all over the country where they stim- 
ulate the growth and development of 
the economy. Life insurance now ex- 
tends its services to all segments of 
the American people through individu- 
al needs, he said. 

_ Mr. Cameron pointed out that life 
insurance has helped to make the na- 
tion health conscious by being respon- 
sible for more than eight million health 
examinations annually. He observed 
that life insurance has proved to be a 
builder of character through premoting 





ILO Deals Get Fishy Eye 
WASHINGTON—Herman Phleger, 
State department legal adviser, told a 
Senate judiciary committee consider- 
ing proposals to safeguard U. S. con- 
stitutional rights with relation ‘to 
treaties, that his department has had 


no consultation with International La- 


. bor Org. on its numerous conventions 


dealing with a wide range of subjects, 
including the convention for minimum 
standards of social security, which 
provides for compulsory health insur- 
ance. 

Phleger said the ILO social security 
convention probably will be sent to 
Congress on an “information only” 
basis, and not as a proposed treaty 
recommended for ratification. 

American businessmen and medical 
interests are opposed to that conven- 
tion. 


Riechers New Paul Revere 


General Agent at Fresno 


B. Frederic Riechers, Jr., has been 
named general agent at Fresno, Cal., 
for Paul Revere Life. He has been with 
the company for two years as a field 
supervisor in the western territory. 

Mr. Riechers entered the business in 
1947 with Pacific Mutual Life. 





Mutual Benefit Adopts Rider 

Mutual Benefit Life has adopted an 
additional death benefit rider that pro- 
vides coverage for deaths resulting 
from accidental bodily injuries. 


The rider is available for all policy 
forms, except single premium, on both 
medical and non-medical basis, and 
with standard and special class policies 
for ages 15-55. Maximum issue is 
$50,000. 





Jones New General Agent 


Northwestern Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed H. Neal Jones general agent 
at Traverse City, Mich., succeeding the 
late Winslow S. Burnette. 

Mr. Jones joined the company at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1940, and 
transferred to Traverse City in 1946. 
He is a veteran. 





New T’ ypewriter Policy 


at Crum «& Forster 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


Crum & Forster of New York have insured 
the efficient operation of their steno- 
graphic department, shown above, by 
standardizing on IBM Electric Type- 
writers. They chose IBM’s because tests 
proved them a great deal faster, and the 
girls found them so much easier to oper- 
ate. We’d be glad to demonstrate how 
IBM Electrics can save time, energy, 
and money for your business, too. 














IBM, Dept. NL-1 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


I'd like to see the IBM Electric 
Typewriter. 


[] Please send brochure. 











State. 
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Woodson Resignation Is 
N.A.L.U. Mid-year Surprise 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
connection—that I cannot in logic or 
reason fail to accept it.” 

President David B. Fluegelman of 
N.A.L.U. expressed deep regret at 
Mr. Woodson’s resignation and paid 
tribute to his fine service to the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Fluegelman designated 
the executive committee to find an 
“appropriate successor” to Mr. Wood- 
son. 

The other big topic of conversation, 
the location of the projected head- 
quarters building, was still uncrystal- 
lized at press-time, for the trustees had 
set Friday as the day of final deliber- 
ation. With only $30,000 to go toward 
the $300,000 goal, the trustees could 
at least scratch off their agenda sheets 
any question of whether there’d be 
enough coin in the kitty to see the 
project through, thanks to the leader- 
ship of Charles E. Cleeton, Occidental 
of California, Los Angeles, immediate 
past president of N.A.L.U. 

a e e 

Appearing at the invitation of Pres- 
ident Fluegelman, Manager Gerald A. 
Eubank of Prudential, New York City, 
presented his ideas to the trustees 
Monday for getting more general in- 
surance brokers who write life insur- 
ance interested in joining N.A.L.U. 

This project was the outgrowth of 
some questions Mr. Eubank raised 
several months ago about the attitude 
of N.A.L.U. and Mr. Fluegelman to- 
ward brokers, these questions being 
based on references to brokers that 
Mr. Fluegelman made in talks at the 
1952 annual meetings of L.I.A.M.A. 
and Life Insurance Assn. of America. 

In view of previous publicity which 


had been given this matter, insurance 
trade press editors were permitted to 
sit in on this part of the trustees’ 
meeting. No fireworks developed. Mr. 
Eubank presented his recommenda- 
tions in a constructive way, remarking 
that if any who knew him as a vigor- 
ous fighter for causes he believes in 
were surprised at the mild tone of his 
presentation, it was because once he 
had been assured of a hearing for his 
point of view, he preferred to proceed 
in a deliberative rather than a com- 
bative way. 

He urged that N.A.L.U. strive to 
interest the thousands of brokers in 
becoming N.A.L.U. members, and sug- 
gested a system of reciprocal member- 
ships with the National Assn. of In- 
surance Brokers. He opined that such 
a move would bring in many brokers, 
giving N.A.L.U. added income with 
which to carry out its work. His sug- 
gestions were referred to the func- 
tions and activities committee. 

The 1955 national convention, orig- 
inally scheduled for Dallas, will not be 
held there, because the new Statler 
hotel will not be constructed in time. 
Without the new hotel it would not 
be possible to provide adequate ac- 
commodations for so large a conven- 
tion as N.A.L.U.’s. 

Robert Gilmore, Jr., Mutual Benefit 
Life, Bridgeport, Conn., reported as 
secretary that N.A.L.U. now has 593 
member associations as against 587 last 
September, this being the result of 
electing 10 new associations Tuesday 
and the disbanding of four local groups. 

Osborne Bethea, Prudential, Newark, 
reported as treasurer that N.A.L.U. has 
operated within its budget for the first 
eight months of the fiscal year. He 
pointed out that this means merely 





At the N.A.L.U. 
mid-year meeting 
in Chicago: Lloyd 
Feder, Lincoln Na- 
tional, Cleveland; 
H. Cochran Fisher, 
Aetna Life, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 
Winston Emerick, 
New England Mu- 
tual, Johnstown, 
Pa, N. A. L. U. 
trustee. 











operating within the $10,000 deficit con- those who may want to oppose a $2 


templated when the budget was adopt- 
ed as the alternative to drastically cut- 
ting N.A.L.U.’s standard of service. In- 
come will work out to a little less than 
$360,000 and expenditures to a little 
more than $369,000. Indirect expenses 
of the memorial building fund cam- 
paign have had considerable effect on 
the budget, possibly as much as the 
entire deficit but “how better could 
N.A.L.U. spend a few thousand dollars 
than to do this work for the building 
fund?” Mr. Bethea asked. 
e * a 
Mr. Bethea explained that in the 
past the accounting methods used 
showed profits from Life Association 
News that should not have been so al- 
located. A more realistic basis is now 


being used. 
Contrary to custom, the national 


council on Tuesday and Wednesday 


took up the committee reports before 
the trustees had scrutinized them or 
the committees themselves had dis- 


| cussed them in their meetings, which 
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$10 per month per $1,000 insurance—offers peace- 


of-mind protection against the living death of total and 
permanent disability. This is just one of many attractive 
features which puts the GuaRDIAN Field Man in a 


preferred sales position. 
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|.gest amendments, 


| were held Wednesday afternoon. 


The procedure was for the national 


| council to endorse the reports as given 


in the printed form and supplied in 
advance to council members, or to sug- 
changes, or dele- 
tions. Most of these reports are sum- 


| marized elsewhere in this issue. 


Reporting as chairman of the special 
A. & H. committee, William E. North, 
New York Life, Chicago, expressed the 
hope that the committee would be 
made a standing committee for the 


| sake of achieving its long-range ob- 
| jectives. President Fluegelman said this 
| had already been endorsed at the an- 
_nual meeting last September and a 
| by-laws change will be voted on at the 


annual meeting in August. 


For full details, please call 


e @ e 
Judd Benson, Union Central mana- 
ger at Cincinnati, brought up the ques- 


' tion of needed legislation mentioned 
| in the report. He wondered whether 


| the expense and time that would be 


| involved should be undertaken with- 


out additional discussion, since this 


| work would be implicit in making the 
| committee a standing committee. 


The report was endorsed by the 


_ council without change. 


L. J. Grayson, Travelers, Washington, 
D. C., reported as chairman of the 


| servicemen’s and veterans’ committee 


| that there is much pressure to reinstate 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


| NSLI. N.A.L.U. is never going to be 


| able to materially .affect the course 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


of legislation until it has adequate 
representation at Washington, which 
means a full-time representative there. 


| Otherwise all the association can do is 
| stand on the sidelines and see unfavor- 
| able legislation enacted that might 
| have been killed or softened. He said gelman announced that two full days 


dues increase might bear this in ming 

Mr. Grayson paid high tribute tp 
Eugene M. Thore, general counsel of 
Life Insurance Assn. of America, for 
the cooperation he has given N.ALJ. 
in its Washington work. 


A. Jack Nussbaum, Massachusetts | 
Mutual, Milwaukee, confined the dis- | 
cussion of his report to urging all | 
agents to attend the agents’ forum | 


scheduled for Tuesday evening. 

The membership committee didn't 
make its “54,040 or Bust” goal by the 
mid-year meeting but nevertheless 
membership stands at more than 48- 
000, an increase of more than 3,000 
over the top previous figure for this 
date. 

Mitchell M. Rosser, Phoenix Mutual, 
Boston, membership chairman, pre- 
dicted that a new record would be 
set by the time of the annual meeting 
in August. He announced that the 
membership section of the leadership 
manual was ready for local association 
members to take home with them. 

Reporting for the N.A.L.U. memorial 
building fund committee, of which he 
is chairman, Charles E. Cleeton, Oc- 
cidental of California, Los Angeles, im- 
mediate past president of N.A.LU., 
said that $270,000 has been raised, 
leaving only $30,000 to go for the $300,- 
000 goal. The $270,000 includes $232,000 
in cash and Treasury notes and $38,000 
in pledges from “charter builders” 
who have pledged $100 or more. The 
number of charter builders is 393 short 
of the goal of 2,250, or less than one 
per local association. Mr. Cleeton said 
that if every association would come 
up with at least one charter builder 
the $300,000 goal would be reached 
automatically. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual, 
New York City, program chairman for 
the annual convention, said this year’s 
meeting would not be a sales congress 
but instead nine speakers from outside 
the life insurance business will talk 
on the convention theme, “American 
Life Insurance and American Life.” 

These prominent speakers will be 
from government, teaching and news- 
paper publishing, and will include a 
radio sports announcer, a _ medical 
leader, a labor leader, and a prominent 
industrialist. 

e ® * 

Besides the Million Dollar Round 
Table and American College hours 
there will be a presentation of “Star 
Dust,” a play by Laflin Jones of 
Northwestern Mutual that was a big 
hit at the 1952 Million Dollar Round 
Table meeting. 

To allow more time for national 
council deliberations, President Flue- 
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will be devoted to sessions of the na- 
tional council at the annual meeting. 

Spencer L. McCarty, Provident Mu- 
tual, Albany, executive secretary of 
the New York state association, re- 
ported as chairman of the compensa- 
ation committee. He dealt entirely with 
section 213, the well-known expense 
limitation section of the New York in- 
surance law, amendments to which 
were just signed by Gov. Dewey. 

@ e e 

Answering a question as to what the 
changes will do for the agent, Mr. Mc- 
Carty explained the increases in take- 
home pay and security benefits. He 
also pointed out that with some $7 mil- 
lion a year released by other amend- 
ments enacted this year, some of this 
should find its way to the agents in 
the form of improved working condi- 
tions, more office help, and other aids 
to production. 

Robert L. Walker, Peninsular Life, 
Orlando, said the associations commit- 
tee, of which he is chairman, had rec- 
ommended to the by-laws committee 
that the membership year run from 
whenever a new member happens to 
join. Thus, eventually there would be 
no peak load of handling renewals as 
now. At present the membership year 
coincides with the calendar year. 

However, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
Chicago objected to the proposed 
change. 

Explaining how the system would 
work, Managing Director Woodson 
said the Canadian association changed 
to it 17 years ago and recommended it 
highly. 

W. T. Earls, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Cincinnati, Million Dollar Round Table 
chairman, asked that the effect on val- 
idating M.D.R.T. qualifications be con- 
sidered before adopting the change. 

One council member pointed out that 
it would be more difficult for local 
association membership chairmen if 
the change were made, since it would 
mean a continuing instead of a con- 
centrated drive for members. 

The council voted to endorse the 
present calendar-year basis, thus plac- 
ing itself in opposition to the senti- 
ment expressed the previous day by 
the board of trustees. 

The council also endorsed a sugges- 
tion by J. W. Smither, Union Central, 
New Orleans, that provision be made 
in the by-laws for a women’s auxiliary 
in N.A.L.U. Such a unit has just been 
formed in the New Orleans association. 

The report of the federal law 
and legislation committee, Gerard S. 
Brown, Penn Mutual, Chicago, chair- 
man, was adopted without amendment. 

Newell Day, Equitable of Iowa, Dav- 
enport, described the building up of 
a tape-recording library at national 
headquarters for the use of local as- 
sociations and for agencies to use at 
agency meetings. 

He suggested that the speakers bu- 


reau committee, of which he is chair- 
man, be merged with the associations 
committee. This was not in the printed 
report. It was unanimously endorsed 
by the council, which then adopted the 
report amended to contain the merger 
provision. 
* o o 

Reporting as chairman of the group 
committee, Secretary Gilmore ex- 
pressed gratification at the solution of 
a statutory per-life limit on group term 
through conference between N.A.L.U., 
American Life Convention, and Life 
Insurance Assn. of America. 

John D. Moynahan, Metropolitan 
Life, Chicago, a past president of 
N.A.L.U., offered an amendment put- 
ting N.A.L.U. on record against de- 
pendents’ group life coverage. How- 
ever, Merle G. Summers, New England 
Mutual, Boston, warned against trying 
to tell the public what kind of insur- 
ance it ought to have. He predicted 
any opposition would be brushed aside 
by unions. 

Charles McAllister, New England 
Mutual, president of the New York 
City association, felt it would be 
better to throw the question back to 
the committee for further study, his 
view being that there is a strong pos- 
sibility of there being a real need for 
group life coverage for dependents. He 
felt it might be best to support it with- 
in specified limits. 

Joshua B. Glasser, Continental As- 
surance, Chicago, said the usual limits 
in states where dependents group bene- 
fits are permitted are only $1,000 for 
the spouse and $500 each for children, 
amounting to only $10 or $11 a year in 
premiums. He said it was a “sad day” 
if an amount of that size is standing 
in the way of any agent’s opportunity. 
He opined that if dependents’ coverage 
is good in the hospitalization field it 
is good in the life field. 

Ralph Engelsman, Penn Mutual, New 
York City, also opposed taking a stand 
against dependents group life. He said 
“our job is to serve the public” and 
warned that if the life companies don’t 
take’ care of the public’s needs there is 
danger that the government will step 
in. It would be a great mistake to adopt 
any statement without further study, 
he said. 

Oren Pritchard, Union Central, In- 
dianapolis, state law and legislation 
chairman, said there are reasons why 
“some people’ would like to see 
N.A.L.U. delay action for several 
weeks, because in some legislatures 
there are pending bills that won’t come 
out of committee for several weeks. 

Paul Conway, John Hancock, Syra- 
cuse, said he believed N.A.L.U. would 
make no mistake in taking a firm posi- 
tion in opposition to dependent group 
coverage. 

James Bettis, Berkshire Life, Indian- 
apolis, warned that present limits are 
“only a starter.” He contrasted present 











Three from Den- 
ver at the N.A.- 
L.U. midyear in 
Chicago: Jack Al- 
len, Kansas City 
Life; Frank De- 
vitt, Capitol Life; 
and Carleton Bow- 
man, Minnesota 
Mutual. 


group life limits with the amounts 
of coverage originally written under 
group policies. 

The vote to recommend opposition 
to group dependent coverage was de- 
cisive, though a voice vote was not 
conclusive and President Fluegelman 
had to call for a show of hands. 

The national council, after consid- 
able lively debate, voted opposition to 
the women underwriters’ committee 
plan to disband. Mrs. Minna Hensley, 
Franklin Life, Salina, Kan., is chair- 
man. 

The report of the committee on rela- 
tions with attorneys, headed by John 
C. Kellam, National of Vermont, New 
Canaan, Conn., was endorsed as pre- 
sented. 

Following eloquent explanation by 
Treasurer Osborne Bethea of the need 
for the proposed $2 increase in na- 
tional dues, there was considerable 
debate on the plan. Mr. Bethea ex- 
plained that increasing the number of 
members is not the answer since only 
about 59% of N.A.L.U.’s income is 
from dues and the association puts out 
more money in behalf of members 
than it receives in dues. 

The Arkansas, Detroit and Michigan 
associations are against the increase. 
Wisconsin is for whatever action is 
taken by the trustees. Baltimore is 
for the increase. Philadelphia is “open- 
minded” but wants plenty of ammuni- 
tion to sell the idea to its members. 
New York City is against it unless it 
is made very clear that all other pos- 
sible alternative measures to increase 
income have been considered and 
found unworkable. Charlotte, N. C., is 
for the increase. 

Managing Director Woodson said a 
brochure will be issued in time for 
local associations’ May board meetings 


so that the matter can be discussed by 
local boards with all the information 
before them. 

Judd Benson, Union Central, Cin- 
cinnati, stressed the need for added 
dues so that N.A.L.U. can handle its 
Washington activities without leaning 
so heavily on the company associa- 
tions. 

Spencer McCarty, Provident Mu- 
tual, Albany, executive secretary of the 
New York State association, and chair- - 
man of the N.A.L.U. compensation 
committee, pointed out that the in- 
crease in compensation made possible 
by the just-signed amendment of Sec- 
tion 213 of the New York law that 
N.A.L.U. worked for would enable a 
company to increase the compensation 
of a $200,000 producer by $300 a year. 

C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati, said dues Should be at 
least $25 a year, divided among local, 
state, and national associations. 

Discussion of the dues increase was 
purely to exchange information be- 
tween the trustees and the council, as 
the matter will not be voted on until 
the annual meeting at Cleveland in 
August. 

Instead of speeches at the N.A.L.U.- 
L.U.T.C. luncheon Wednesday, there 
was a quiz contest, final winner be- 
ing Past-president Judd C. Benson. 





Prudential Agency Switch 
Prudential has transferred its agen- 
cy headquarters for central and west- 
ern Massachusetts from Lowell to 
Worcester. William Cohen, former 
manager at Lowell, moves to Worces- 
ter in the switch. More than 100 Wor- 
cester well-wishers were on hand for 
the opening of the new agency at 507 
Main street. Branches will be main- 
tained at Lowell and Springfield. 
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N ALU. Committee Reports known. As a result of that meeting, the 
department is expected to make a de. 


Reflect Year of Activity cision which should be known shortly 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) after the mid-year meeting. 
way conflict with other interests of A superficial study of the bill into 
ane are ae Dee cates it is a much improved version of 
The disability sales course was tested the revised Kilday bill. If the bill uses 
at Rockford, Ill., by the Rockford as- cimpje actuarial equivalents in pro- 
sociation with excellent results. A test viding for joint and survivor annuities 
seminar on disability was conducted it should not be opposed and the De- 
by the ea (Ind.) sng Pe ag tll partment of Defense should receive 
tion in February and was highly suc- yeasonable assistance in advocating its 
cessful. The Indianapolis association passage 
in cooperation with I.A.A.H.U. has set S 
up weekly sessions in cooperation with 
Robert Osler of the Rough Notes Co. 
Many other similar programs are plan- 
ned by other associations for the bal- hai - 


ee ee unl The committee has not been active 

The committee has served asa clear- jy, any specific project so far this year 
ing house for several local associations but many local associations have pro- 
with state legislative problems and has moted joint meetings with other or- 
helped oppose unfavorable legislation. ganizations. 

The subcommittee on publications, Combined meetings with account- 
headed by Carl A. Ernst, North Ameri- ants, trust officers, attorneys and pro- 
can Life & Casualty, St. Paul, com- fessional women have been held. Local 
mended the Accident & Health Review, projects such as blood drives and es- 
the Accident & Health Underwriter, tablishment of insurance shelves in 
published by I.A.A.H.U., Guide to Ac- local libraries have been promoted. 
cident & Sickness Insurance, published Suggestions for effective relations 
by I.A.A.H.U., Guide to Accident & with other organizations are: Establish 
Sickness Insurance, published by a speakers bureau, have at least one 
Rough Notes; and The How of Acci- combined meeting each year, partici- 
dent & Health Underwriting and The pate in local activities and schedule 
Third Hazard, both put out by L.I.A.- Institute of Life Insurance motion 
M.A. The subcommittee recommended pictures for local showing. 


Committee on relations with other 
organizations, Winston Emerick, New 
England Mutual, Johnstown, Pa, 
c 


that Life Association News devote con- ee 
—— more space to A. & H. infor- Federal law and legislation ecommit- 
mation. 


tee, Gerard S. Brown, Penn Mutual, 
The federal law and legislation sub- Chicago, chairman: 

committee headed by Walter Gastil, : : : 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, said that ne so -. ~ 
= ety great need to get the hospital, should like to make it clear that it is 
medical, and life insurance people to- Gniy the present form of the bills, cer- 
gether to work out . Plan of paying tainly not the general purpose thereof, 
medical bills of hospital patients and 14+ we find discriminatory and ob- 
“ — doctors to retain their in- jactionable. We are hopeful that equit- 
se ; able legislation can be worked out to 
The subcommittee on relations with give needed tax relief to the self-em- 
other organizations headed by Mr. Gal- ployed in order that such people can 
loway praised the “splendid working better afford to provide for their re- 
relationship established between N.A.- tirement and we recommend that N.A.- 
L.U., I.A.A.H.U. and other associations LU. continue to cooperate to the great- 
in the disability field.” est extent possible with the sponsors 
i of the bills and all other persons and 


Committee on affairs of veterans and Organizations interested therein in an 
servicemen, Louis J. Grayson, Trav- @ffort to find a just solution of the 
elers, Washington, D. C., chairman: problem. At the same time, unless the 
present bills are amended substantially 


An unwarranted duplication of gra- 
2 i ; to reflect the N.A.L.U.-A.L.C.-L.LA.A. 
tuitous death benefits for servicemen proposals, we cannot recommend any 


exists. The federal government should : 

take prompt action to scale down the panty ong ige 4 . of continued op 

over-all benefits to a level that will P é : : : 

bear a reasonable relationship to the __Regarding employe benefit plans: 
With the elimination of the federal 


serviceman’s pay and allowances. ree 

Since the Department of Defense is wage and salary eaanien: B preter 

; A ; : the subcommittee on employe benefit 

working on this problem it will be : belt 

: apes plans has no question of major impor- 
wiser to let the department initiate tance before it. However it mentions 
action. If the department does not take that on Feb 18 A.L.C. and L.LA. sub- 
action, {hen HAt.V. saeie _ mitted to the internal revenue bureau 
_ The gratuitous benefits for surviv- a request for a ruling as to whether a 
ing dependents of deceased servicernen, typical profit-sharing plan which 
aside from discriminating in favor of would otherwise qualify as a tax-ex- 
the dependents of reserve personnel empt trust under section 165(a) would 
who die while on “peacetime” active stil] qualify if a portion of the trust 
duty, are “far out of line.” fund is invested in convertible ordi- 

In addition, if career members of nary life insurance policies rather than 
the armed forces below the rank of in retirement income policies. 
major are fully informed of their ben- “Considerable doubt and confusion 
efits, they are likely to feel little need on this score has arisen by reason of 
for commercial insurance. They will two informal letter-rulings made by 
probably neither buy insurance nor the bureau on Aug. 1 and Oct. 7, 1952, 
continue existing policies. Reserve per- which indicated that a profit sharing 
sonnel will feel they have even less trust using ordinary life insurance poli- 
need for commercial insurance. cies which provide direct life insur- 

Agents selling policies to soldiers ance protection for an employe cannot 
should be licensed by the statein which qualify under section 165(a) if the 
they are selling and the companies the premiums on the policy are to be paid 
agents represent should be licensed to out of trust funds in the employe’s ac- 
do business in that state. N.A.L.U. was count which have not been accumu- 
represented at a recent Washington lated for a ‘fixed period of years,’” 
meeting where these views weremade the report states. “These letter-rulings 
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would seem to differentiate between has been prepared and distributed. 
the use of ordinary life policies and A brochure, Managerial Practices in 
the use of retirement income policies Selecting and Training Agents, pre- 
in this type of situation on the ground pared by L.I.A.M.A., has been ob- 
that the primary purpose behind a tained in sufficient quantities to be 
trustee’s purchase of an ordinary life distributed to members. 
policy under which the death proceeds Two local and one state G.A.MC. 
are payable direct to the employe’s associations have been formed. Forma- 
peneficiary is the current distribution tion of five associations is under con- 
of trust funds to the employe (i.e., in sideration. New England associations 
the form of current life insurance pro- are considering formation of an area 
tection), rather than the accumulation association. 
of such funds for distribution after a The committee on area and state 
‘fixed number of years’; whereas in meetings has taken steps to organize 
the case where the trustee purchases a forums on discussion of management 
retirement income policy the prime problems in new areas this year. 
purpose of ‘accumulation’ is accom- The special committee on _Mmanage- 
plished by the reserve under the policy ment practices is continuing its study. 
and the ‘current distribution’ attribut- Local life underwriters associations 
able to the life insurance protection is favor the plan whereby G.A.M.C. 
merely incidental.” members would pay their dues di- 
Hope for a reversal of these rulings rectly rather through local associa- 
is based on the ground that they were tion secretaries. 
made on incomplete statements of fact pea 
presented to the bureau. Camseaditen:: on. conteiaitiiaes Robert 
a, i , Peninsular Life, Orlando, 
Committee on relations with attor- igen f 
neys, John J. Kellam, National Life of — the idea of branch associations af- 
Vermont, New Canaan, Conn., chair- sisted with large city associations 
man: should be extended. Membership has 
Consideration should be given to the increased where it has been tried. 
reprinting in Life Association N ews of Branch associations have held regu- 
the national statement of principles of lar meetings with good attendance and 
cooperation between agents and law- acts perticipation by sae ae 
yers. in outlying areas, who otherwise migh 
= Se. Pray not rat So active. i 
ue = LU. d promote “ O- 
_ ele and Life Insurance Com- alee ae — clients might 
panies because the meeting will con- 2ico be enlisted to donate blood. 
sider subjects of interest to N.AL.U. Several committee members favor 
One topic " ———— bv ae the plan of annual payment of dues 
guideposts to CUeEy: y agentS on the anniversary of the agent’s in- 
to avoid unauthorized practice of law. duction. No committee recommenda- 
i ie tion was made. 
Faso gpogeel om sue . Dag sien The leadership training manual will 
ewett ©. May, » be available May 15. 
Davenport, Ia., chairman: pas 
General Agents & Managers Confer- ? 
ence should consider a library of tape bang on comme . 
recordings of talks by outstanding iy yg Be vise , , 
speakers which would be made avail- "-,~* = ge a 
able to local managers’ associations. ,. om sae -y' 
tional quality award qualifiers is be- 
Such a program could be modeled on . idered. No definite plan has 
the one established for local agents’ i lap ak thee thes Ga alec 
associations. mes ae 
qualifiers will be on the 1953 list. 
Committee on national affairs, Phil- ogee eden ts ee = 
ip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, Chica- psa be re oe a s easelalien 
go, chairman: e basis of production and per: cy 
Fifty local association leaders br yy aye ge - — no 
been ion for the award may speed 
Rmadiout oe age sl have . The committee asked, “Why can’t more 
asked to participate in the office of companies do this?” 
+ + 9, . 
defense mobilization’s community fo- Standardized local N.Q.A. presenta- 
‘ane i a re el co omg tion ceremonies have resulted in valu- 
— “i ae — _e able prestige-building publicity. 
Each leader will receive material ae 
from the office of defense mobiliza- 
tion which he will be asked to broad- development, Henry J. McLaurin, 
cast or have broadcast over a local Aetna Life, Detroit, chairman: Not 
radio station. Participation is on a vol- active for the first half of the asso- 


untary basis. ciation year. 

The office of defense mobilization ae 
orientation conference, which will Special committee on group insur- 
acquaint professional and business ance, headed by Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., 
groups with current defense problems, Mutual Benefit Life, Bridgeport, Conn., 
is expected to be held soon. N.A.L.U. secretary: 

— The report contains three exhibits 

General Agents & Managers Confer- analyzing state laws affecting group 
ence, John D. Marsh, Lincoln National, life insurance amounts and eligibility. 
Washington, D. C., chairman: It also discusssees the new proposed 

Formation of study groups which use statutory formula which provides that 
Study Course in Agency Management except for creditor insurance the ag- 
prepared by L.I.A.M.A. has stimulated gregate maximum amount of group 
local and state G.A.M.C. activities. term life insurance on any one person 
Nine associations are presently un- shall not exceed the greater of $20,000 
dertaking the program, six are plan- or 114 times his annual compensation, 
ning to begin in 1954. Eventually a subject toa maximum of $40,000. While 
majority of the associations are ex- it is N.A.L.U.’s obligation to recommend 
pected to participate. and support the new statutory formula 

A booklet describing the “Hartford in all “no-limit” states and not to op- 
plan” for helping local Community pose the formula if it should be in- 
Chest drives, which has aroused wide- troduced in those states now having a 
spread interest among member associ- $20,000 statutory limit, “your commit- 
ations and local Community Chests, tee feels that clearly we should go a 


Committee on research and industry 
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step further. Eventual uniformity of 
such legislation is highly desirable and 
most important... Therefore, while 
N.A.L.U. must leave the decision as to 
ultimate support of the new formula in 
states now having lower limits to the 
state associations located therein, we 
strongly urge that if the enactment of 
the formula is proposed in such states 
by the A.L.C. or the L.I.A.A., the state 
associations concerned lend their sup- 
port to such legislation in the best in- 
terests of N.A.L.U. and the life insur- 
ance industry.” 

e 


On group commissions: “The whole 
matter of commissions on group insur- 
ance, including commission schedules, 
payments where the employer fails to 
designate an agent and payments to 
other than a career agent or broker 
must be further investigated. It is 
doubtful if legislation can solve any of 
the existing evils directly, except 
where it may tighten licensing require- 
ments or correct the evils of rebating. 
No evidence is before this committee 
that any employer or other group in- 
surance buyer avoids commissions by 
purchasing his insurance direct from 
the issuing company, but companies 
differ in payment of such commissions. 
At least one company pools commis- 
sions on such direct business, distribu- 
ting the pool to its full-time agents in 
the form of a credit against the agents’ 
own group insurance or pension con- 
tributions. Such a practice is to be ap- 
plauded. 

“In New York state, a measure has 
passed the legislature and awaits the 
governor’s signature, which would re- 
quire that group underwriting com- 
panies file a detailed schedule of the 
commissions payable on risks in vari- 
ous size brackets and adhere to these 
schedules. (The New York state as- 


sociation has filed a memorandum with 
the governor recommending that he 
sign the bill, which we believe to be a 
desirable piece of legislation.) 

“This committee would welcome 
documented evidence of any malprac- 
tice under the general heading of com- 
misions to aid us in our further 
studies.” 

The committee has not had time to 
explore what may be needed in re- 
medial legislation in group A. & H. but 
suggests that N.A.L.U.’s special com- 
mittee on A. & H. “is in a far better 
position to study this subject objective- 
ly and then to recommend to this com- 
mittee such matters as it believes 
should receive legislative attention, 
following which we can confer with 
the A.L.C. and L.I.A.A. committees and 
we recommend adoption of this proce- 
dure.” 

On public information as to group 
insurance: The committee has brought 
to the attention of the company group 
committees the “crying need for bet- 
ter public education on group insur- 
ance. We believe that the average group 
policyholder has little or no conception 
of what group insurance is and does 
and that even more important he fails 
to understand what it is not and what 
it does not do.” 


Committee on relations with trust 
officers, Paul H. Conway, John Han- 
cock, Syracuse, chairman: 

There is no reason why attorneys 
and accountants should not be ad- 
mitted to membership in local estate 
councils as long as the pattern of ad- 
mission is acceptable to local trust men 
and agents who are already members of 
the local group and to American Bar 
Assn. and American Institute of Ac- 
countants. 

The report states that the number of 
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ings the group may conduct. 


the demands of those who would raise 
OASI benefits further to a level of 
complete adequacy for the needs of 
OASI beneficiaries.” 


fills the basic minimum need concept 
and, in the not unlikely event of a sub- 
stantial drop in the cost of living, 


members “from such groups should be would become relatively generous 
limited to those who truly are in- Further liberalization is therefore up. 
terested in and competent to perform called for and would serve to militate 
those specific duties which are neces- against the incentives for persona] 
sary in order that the estate plan may thrift and savings and individual as. 
be absolutely sound in concept and sumption of responsibility.” 
construction.” —_— 

While caution is advisable in widen- 
ing the membership of the councils, 
arbitrarily narrowing the membership 
should be opposed. 


Committee on publications, Claude ¢. 
Jones, Connecticut Mutual, Indianapo. 
lis, chairman: 

No recommendation to increase ad. 
vertising rates for Life Association 
News to meet increasing production 
costs was made. Such a step should 
await study by the business manager, 
Advertising rates will remain at the 
1948 level meanwhile. 

A careful study of the magazine has 
resulted in several suggestions for im. 
provement, which have been or will be 
adopted by the editor. Redesigning the 
magazine has received considerable 
attention. 

Life Notes’ new format, which has 
been favorably received, still needs 
further testing. 


Committee on public information, 
William D. Davidson, Equitable Soci- 
ety, Chicago, chairman: 

Associations which have not been 
devoting sufficient efforts to this pro- 
gram are urged to undertake some as- 
pect of it. 

Publicity in the following fields has 
been undertaken in various areas: 
local life insurance weeks, newspaper 
advertisements, local radio and tele- 
vision programs and establishment of 
life insurance shelves in local libraries. 

Distribution of Institute of Life In- 
surance booklets, Moderns Make Mon- 
ey Behave and What Life Insurance 
Means, has been excellent in several 
communities. Other associations are 
working on this program. 

Activities which will benefit the 
agent, the business, and the insuring 
public include life insurance films and 
slide programs, educational essay con- 
tests, women’s finance forums and 
joint meetings with other professional 
and business groups. 


Committee of agents, A. Jack Nuss. 
baum, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee, chairman: 

Every local association should dele- 
gate an agent member to attend all 


which normally are held only at mid- 
year, and annual meetings. This dele- 
gate should be instructed by his board 
of directors to bring up any specific 
item in which his association is in- 
terested or which it wishes discussed, 
“Obviously, this same delegate, plus 
all others who might desire to attend, 
should attend the proposed agents’ fo- 
rum which will provide a medium for 
exchange of views and discussion on 
an even broader basis than the regular 
business meetings of the committee. 
While many of the questions so brought 
up may not properly fall within the 
jurisdiction of the committee of agents, 
the thinking of this committee can then 
be referred on such questions to the 
proper committee for its consideration.” 
The agents’ committee report ex- 
pressed enthusiasm about the possibili- 
ties of the proposed forum, the first 
of which was held Tuesday evening. 


Committee on field practices, Stanley 
C. Collins, Metropolitan Life, Buffalo, 
chairman: 


Various types of proselyting adver- 
tisements should be condemned by 
N.A.L.U. The trade press and Life As- 
sociation News should be discouraged 
from accepting such copy. 

One form of proselyting ad is one 
that pictures a satisfied agent who is 
portrayed as earning several times as 

ecause he severed his original 
life company connection and joined 
“Opportunity Unlimited.” 


Another form of copy is the one 
which advertises a bagful of unusual 
contracts which the agent can sell on 
a part-time basis while continuing his 
present contract. This differs from legi- 
timate efforts to obtain surplus busi- 
ness and impaired risks. 

The “bird dog” type of advertise- 
ment which tells the agent, “You fur- 
nish the prospect and we’ll do the 
work,” is also condemned as placing 
“other organizations which are unable 
or unwilling to engage in this type of 
effort at a disadvantage and dis- 
courages competence and responsibility 
on the part of the agent.” 





Siracusa, Tupy Are Named 


Phoenix Mutual Managers 
Phoenix Mutual Life has appointed 
Nino Siracusa manager at Springfield, 
Mass., and Joseph L. Tupy, Jr., at 
Dallas. 
An air force veteran, Mr. Siracusa 
went with the company as an agent 


Committee on social security, Albert 
C. Adams, John Hancock, Philadelphia, 
chairman: 

N.A.L.U. should continue to support 
the spreading of OASI coverage and 
the establishment of a commission to 
study proper federal, state and local 
relationships in social security and re- 
lated welfare fields. 

N.A.L.U. should cooperate with a 
congressional subcommittee studying 
the entire social security structure, and 
it should be represented at any hear- 





J. L. Tupy, Jr. 


Nino Siracusa 


at Bridgeport, Conn., in 1949. After 
attending the home office supervisors’ 
training school, he served at New Hav- 
en, New York City, and Portland, Me. 

Mr. Tupy, also an air force veteran, 
joined the company at Chicago in 1949. 
In 1951 he was advanced to super- 
visor, and following graduation from 
the home office supervisors’ school, 
he was stationed at Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Dallas. 


N.A.L.U. “should not acquiesce in 


The “present scale of benefits ful- 





Girard Life has retired from Ohio and is 
replaced by Girardian Insurance Co., Dallas, 
which will write life and accident. 
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Thor Wanless to Leave 


Illinois Department 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
practiced law at Springfield. The of- 
fice of assistant insurance director is 
a code position and he is an appointee 
of the governor. 

According to a subsequent story in 
the Chicago Daily News, attorneys at 
Springfield complained to Gov. Strat- 
ton about Mr. Wanless’ legal activities 
and Stratton called for his resignation. 
The Daily News said there was “an 
advertisement” in THE NaTIONAL UN- 
DERWRITER for a law firm including 
Wanless and James C. Craven. There 
was no such advertisement, but there 
was an article based on a news release 
saying Mr. Wanless, Mr. Craven and 
William M. Giffin had opened a law 
office and that Mr. Wanless would be 
on leave while serving with the state. 





Prudential Promotes 
Dr. Albert H. Domm 


To Medical Director 


Dr. Albert H. Domm has been pro- 
moted to medical director by Pruden- 
tial. Dr. Domm joined Prudential as as- 
sistant medical director in the eastern 
home office in 1946 and in 1948 trans- 
ferred to the western home office in 
the same capacity. Doctor Domm for- 
merly was a medical instructor for 
Temple university and attending phy- 
sician at Philadelphia General hospital. 

In addition to his activities at Pru- 
dential, Doctor Domm is attending 
physician at St. Vincent’s hospital, Los 
Angeles, and is a medical instructor at 
the University of Southern California. 





Kan. Association Congress 
Program Readied for May 


A record attendance of about 600 is 
expected at the 1953 sales congress and 
annual meeting of Kansas Assn. of 
Life Underwriters May 8-9 at Hutch- 
inson. 

The first day there will be a meeting 
of the board of directors, the annual 
meeting and election, a social hour, 
and buffet supper and entertainment. 
Travis T. Wallace, president of Great 
American Reserve, will be the speaker 
that day at the Kansas Leaders Round 
Table luncheon. 

An early bird breakfast will begin 
the second day, followed by the sales 
congress at the State Fair Grounds. 
Robert W. Harper, Minnesota Mutual, 
Denver, and Charles E. Fritsche, agen- 
cy training director of Great Ameri- 
can Life, will speak. Mr. Wallace will 
again be the luncheon speaker. 





Murphy Joins State Mutual 


aati 
» 





%s State Mutual 
Life has appointed 
Hubert J. Murphy 
manager for south- 
ern Connecticut 
with headquarters 
at New Haven. Mr. 
Murphy formerly 
was a_ supervisor 
for Equitable Life 
of Iowa at New 
York City. 


Hubert J. Murphy 





New Kansas Association Formed 


Southern Kansas Life Underwriters 
Assn. has been organized by agents in 
Cowley county. Keith P. Green, Win- 
field, is president; Harold S. Hunt, 
Winfield, vice-president; Oliver F. 
Stone, Arkansas City, secretary-treas- 
urer; James M. McPeek, Winfield, 
State committeeman, and Lester J. 
Grimsley, Arkansas City, national 
committeeman. 


Dewey OKs 213 Changes, 
Accounting Methods Bill 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
missible limit in agents’ renewal com- 
missions by about 5% of one year’s 
premiums on a discounted basis of 
which anything above 14% points would 
have to be payable as security bene- 
fits; allows general agents an extra 
overriding commission of 5%, subject 
to a sliding scale limitation if the gen- 
eral agent’s personal production ex- 
ceeded 50% of the agency’s production; 
permits insurers to pay extra compen- 
sation to a new general agent in a new 
agency; permits insurers to pay train- 
ing allowances to new agents; extends 
to the end of 1953 the temporary addi- 
tions which were adopted to the ex- 
pense limit factors in 1948, and adds a 
penalty clause permitting the superin- 
tendent of insurance to impose and 
levy fines against companies for viola- 
tions of sections 213. 

Mr. Dewey termed the measure ac- 
counting procedures an _ important 
milestone in life insurance supervision, 
pointing out that policyholders are 
directly interested in company opera- 
tions, especially through policy divi- 
dends. Dividends are directly related 
to a proper allocation of the expenses 
of operation between the various kinds 
of insurance and the various classes of 
policyholders. Comparable allocation 
procedures are necessary for proper 
supervision, he stated. ae 

The bill will affect 75% of more than 
$275 billion of life insurance in force 
of companies doing business in the 
U. S. 

New York state is the first to re- 
quire of life insurers accounting in a 
manner enabling a supervisory agency 
to evaluate the allocation of income 
and expenses, according to the gover- 
nor. Fire and casualty insurers were 
made subject to similar requirements 
in 1947. 

The bill was drafted by the in- 
surance department, the joint commit- 
tee on insurance rates and regulation 
and representatives of Life Insurance 
Assn. of America and American Life 
Convention. 

The measure specifically grants the 
superintendent power to issue reason- 
able regulations prescribing the stand- 
ards for the equitable allocation of in- 
come and expenses as between lines of 
business and as between investment 
expenses and insurance expenses. The 
superintendent is empowered to pro- 
mulgate such regulations only after 
giving notice to all insurers affected 
and after hearings. The superintend- 
ent’s power under the measure would 
embrace ordering insurers to change 
methods of reporting or to modify the 
basis of allocations so as to produce 
reasonable and equitable results. 

The new authority of the superin- 
tendent would enable him the more 
easily to check violations of laws reg- 
ulating amounts companies can spend 
on expenses. The example is cited of 
a mutual insurer that had issued a 
type of policy years ago that proved 
costly and that it might now be car- 
ried on its books mixed with more prof- 
itable classes of business, yet basing 
its dividends on the earnings of a com- 
bination of the profitable and unprofit- 
able. The new bill might require sepa- 
rating the two classes and placing each 
on its own feet. 

The governor also signed a bill pro- 
viding that persons gaining adult mem- 
bership in fraternal societies before 
reaching age 21 shall be considered 
competent to enter into contracts for 
life insurance benefits subject to cer- 
tain limitations as to designation of 
beneficiary. 
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ecurity... 


From the security of the individual comes 
the security of the mass. . . . This is the 
basis for the success of our sales organi- 
zation. Every member of our sales force 
is armed with competitive merchandise, 


backed by a liberal compensation plan 


and excellent training. 


Pan-American representatives are also 
assured of a secure future through a 
non-contributory pension plan—plus 


other benefits such as: 


e Group insurance up to $6000. 
e Free hospitalization 


e Disability benefits 


For information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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fact applies to selling insurance, too. 


American United Life Insurance Company’s 
agency department gets along with the 


The annual two-day convention of 
Kentucky Assn. of Life Underwriters, 
sponsored by the Louisville association, 
will hold forth at Louisville, May 28- 
29 


if the applicant has been declined by 
any other company issuing substandard 
or has refused to accept a substandard 
policy issued by any other company. 

Speakers will include David B. Flue- _In placing a rated case, it helps if the 


field like ham gets along with eggs. Simply 
because sales plans and sales programs are 
fitted to the field instead of vice versa. 


gelman of Northwestern Mutual Life, agent has the same familiarity with the 
New York City, president of the Na- jmpairment and its technical aspects as 
tional association; Powell Stamper, the applicant has probably obtained 
vice-president of National Life & Acci- trom talking with his doctor. For this 
dent; Jack Wardlaw of Provident Mu- purpose “Risk Appraisal” by Dr. Harry 


tual Life, Raleigh, N. C., and Tom Col- mage . a 
lins, director of City National Bank Dingman is invaluable, said Mr. Me 
& Trust, Kansas City. Aulay. 


Panels on programming, estate plan- 


American United field men are full of ideas 

and the agency department makes the 

most of that. On the other hand, top brass | 

in the agency department are all successful | 

insurance salesmen and the field makes the 
| 
| 








ning, and A. & H., are also planned. Begin Milwaukee Planning 
underway for the annual — 
Fete Osterheld on 40th Year matting and chips Ge a ee 
Four home office officials of Central sin Assn. of Life Underwriters, to be 
Life of Iowa, plus 75 agency associates held at Milwaukee May 21-22. 
and guests, attended a dinner at The business meeting will be held 
| Stoughton, Wis., in honor of A. E. Os- Thursday and that evening Wisconsin 
| terheld, general agent, marking his Assn. of Life Managers & General 
| 





most of that. Fitting each head with the 
proper-sized hat is a matter of attitude. 

And this attitude is paying off in a big way, 
with new records of good business, profitable 


40th anniversary with the company. Agents will hold a dinner meeting. 
to the company and profitable to the men. 


Attending were W. F. Poorman, presi- At the sales congress Friday there 
dent; Dr. M. I. Olsen, vice-president will be a panel presentation of “Million 
and medical director; E. F. Merritt, Dollar Sales Ideas,” with about 20 Wis- 
agency vice-president, and Arthur Ol- consin M.D.R.T. members participating. 
son, of Stoughton, statistician. Other sales talks will follow. A real 

Milwaukee “gemuetlichkeit” party will 
Slate O. Federation Rally 


be held that evening. 
COLUMBUS—Insurance Federation 3 5 ae 

of Ohio will hold its annual luncheon Beyer Joins Wisconsin Life _ . 
and business meeting May 19 at the Donald J. Beyer, a trust officer 0: 
Neil Hotise, Columbus. John C. Stott the Bank of Madison (Wis.), has been 
of Norwich, N. Y., will speak. elected assistant secretary of Wiscon- 
sin Life. He practiced law before join- 
ing the bank in 1950. 




















AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT MERIDIAN ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Prudential Promotes Clapp 
Frank C. Clapp has been promoted 


to field training consultant for the cyssed another chapter of the book, 
ordinary agencies division of Pruden- “Developing Detached Men” at a meet- 
tial. Mr. Clapp joined Prudential as a ing of Seattle managers. 





Harry Charlton of Sun Life dis- 
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Thore Calls Security Act 
Threat to Life Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
fact, if social security operated like an 
insurance company, the taxes would 
have to be about 6% of payroll instead 
of 3%, to support the benefits on a level- 
premium basis. 

“These facts show that the federal 
security system is not social insurance, 
put a welfare plan supported by payroll 
taxes,” said Mr. Thore. 

The speaker commended the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce program for 
putting everybody under the act and 
paying for all benefits out of current 
payroll taxes, thereby making it clear 
that current taxes pay only for current 
penefits and helping destroy the fiction 
that the federal security act is an in- 
surance system. He said joint subcom- 
mittees have been appointed by the 
company associations to explore the 
problems that will arise if the social se- 
curity system is continued the way it is; 
whether welfare needs should be cen- 
tralized further in the federal govern- 
ment or whether each state should be 
encouraged to assume greater responsi- 
bility; the need for functional changes 
in the present system, as in the work 
clause, insured status, and benefit eli- 
gibility; the disability waiver included 
in 1952 and the consequences of pro- 
viding any form of disability benefit at 
the federal level. 

e e e 

Results of these studies, said Mr. 
Thore, should help the life business to 
formulate long-range policy regarding 
the system and help educate the people 
about the true nature of the existing 
system. Probably no fundamental social 
security legislation will be enacted this 
year but “assuming that the studies 
now in progress are productive, it may 
be anticipated that social security legis- 
lation will become a major issue in 
1954.” 

Discussing the income tax on com- 
panies, Mr. Thore said “it is antici- 
pated” that the present 6%% arrange- 
ment will be extended again and “it is 
hoped that the extension will not be 
limited to one year.” 

“The staff of the joint committee on 
internal revenue taxation, together with 
representatives of the Treasury, are 
studying other methods of taxing life 
insurance companies,” he said. “A 
method frequently mentioned by the 
past administration would tax life com- 
panies under the provisions of laws ap- 
plying to corporate business. This ap- 
proach would result in taxing additions 
to the surplus of a mutual company at 
the regular corporate tax rate. In the 
case of stock companies, both additions 
to surplus and amounts available for 
distribution to stockholders as divi- 
dends would be taxed at the regular 
corporate rate. 

“Neither the staff of the joint com- 
mittee on internal revenue taxation nor 
the new Treasury staff has recom- 
mended this method. Its greatest defect 
is that the regular corporate tax pro- 
visions are unworkable when applied 
to a long-range business like life in- 
surance.” 

Mr. Thore said that over the years 
many serious inequities have developed 
in the internal revenue code, some of 
them seriously discriminating against 
the rights of policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries. More than 13,000 suggestions 
have been received by the joint con- 
gressional committee on internal reve- 
nue taxation in response to its invita- 
tion. The companies and agents have 
submitted suggestions designed to help 
policyholders and beneficiaries. How- 
ever, Congress is not expected to review 


‘suggestions until it decides to revise the 


code, which will probably not be until 
1954. 

Because of piecemeal legislation and 
absence of long-range planning, serv- 
icemen’s benefits have pyramided so 
that an enlisted man with a family may 
be covered for monthly payments sev- 
eral times his base pay and for reserve 
officers even larger monthly death ben- 
efits are possible. Mr. Thore said the 
Defense Department is considering a 
proposal that would drastically change 
the system and save the government a 
lot of money. It would be built around 
social security benefits, plus veterans 
administration benefits for dependents, 
graded in relationship to base pay. The 
gratuitous indemnity would be ended. 

A change like this is always difficult, 
because “political pressures in this 
area” are usually great, said Mr. Thore, 
but added that the fact that the Defense 
Department is trying to do something 
about this problem is encouraging. 

Mr. Thore said the new administra- 
tion recognizes the need for a thorough 
study of tax laws governing private 
pensions and individual retirement pro- 
posals. It is anticipated that an advisory 
group will shortly be appointed by the 


Treasury and Congress will probably 
await the results of its studies. To adopt 
new legislation now in this field might 
introduce further confusion and make 
real improvement more difficult to ac- 
complish. 

Everyone in the life insurance busi- 
ness should become familar with ex- 
plorations now going on in Washington, 
said Mr. Thore. Not everyone can par- 
ticipate but “everyone can help im- 
prove the services offered by private 
life insurance companies. In that way 
we will meet the challenge of those who 
maintain that government can do a 
better job than we can.” 

@ . e 

As to what the home office under- 
writers can do specifically, Mr. Thore 
suggested: : 

1. Familarize yourself with major 
federal developments directly affecting 
the life insurance business. A clear 
understanding of these issues will 
emphasize the importance of many of 
the decisions you make. 

2. As far as practicable, review un- 
derwriting practices periodically to 
assure that they reflect current experi- 
ence. 

3. Watch out for deficiences in serv- 


ice and correct them as quickly as you 
can. This includes being sensitive to 
criticism and taking the time to explain 
actions that can be misunderstood by 
the public. 

4. Pioneer in new fields, particularly 
if the public is demanding a new serv- 
ice. Do this even though some risk is in- 
volved. Realize that an agency in Wash- 
ington will be eager to show that it can 
provide any service the public wants. 


Schedule Non-Can Session 


One entire session of the educa- 
tional seminar of Bureau of A. & H. 
Underwriters May 12-14 in New York 
will be a discussion of non-cancellable 
A. & H. insurance. Graham Thomp- 
son, Security Mutual Life, will be in 
charge, and talks on this subject will 
be given by David G. Scott, Continen- 
tal Assurance; Gerald S. Parker, 
Guardian Life; Charles Seavey, Union 
Life, and Mr. Thompson. 








Universe Life Enters Wyo. 

The Universe Life of Carson City, 
Nev., with administrative offices at 
Reno, has been licensed in Wyoming. 
This company is owned by Illinois 
Commercial Men’s Assn. 

























5 for 1 at 21! 


The Junior Estate Builder is one of the most popular plans in the LNL agent’s exten- 
sive portfolio. Each $1,000 of original insurance increases to $5,000 at age 21 while 
the premium remains the same. Thus, it enables the father to give his child an early start 
on a substantial, permanent life insurance program. Also, this low-cost, participating 
contract is flexible enough to provide 


savings for financing a college educa- 
tion or a business opportunity. Issued 


with payor benefits. 


The Lincoln National man looks 
upon the Junior Estate Builder as an- 
other reason for our proud claim that 


LNL is geared to help its field men. 





The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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Ariz. Sales Congress 
Hears Future Bright 


The volume market has been seri- 
ously curtailed, and that is why Na- 
tional Life of Vermont has decided not 
to enter the group field at the present 
time, Dean C. Davis, president, told 
some 259 members and guests of Ari- 
zona Assn. of Life Undewriters at its 
annual sales congress at Chandler, 
Ariz. He summarized an exhaustive 
study his company had recently com- 
pleted on group insurance, and gave 
as a threefold reason for the falling 
off of the market the very large num- 
ber of persons already covered under 
group or social security, the reduction 
of the number of savable dollars and 
the drop in net worth of the average 
family of 12144% since 1939. 

In answer to his own question of 
where, then, can we look for volume? 
he said the life insurance market de- 
pends on a substantial and enduring 
need which is expanding very rapidly 
because there will be more widows; 
widows will be living longer; there 
will be more dependent children; more 
children will go to high school and 
college, and the population is increas- 
ing. 

Leonard Moran, National Life, Ver- 
mont, association president, reviewed 
recent accomplishments of the associa- 
tion in his welcome address. 

Wallace E. Ott, Aetna Life, San 
Francisco, observed that he found 
nothing conspicuous in his life insur- 
ance experience, saying his success 
was based on “the usual and every 
day” and the application of basic 
principles in selling. He emphasized 
the importance of controlling the in- 
terview and of letting the prospect 
talk about his problems. 

Grant S. Taggert, California-West- 
ern States Life, Cowley, Wyo., re- 
viewed some of the highlights of his 
experience. He observed that “people 
are the same wherever you go. Wher- 
ever you go, you can write life in- 
surance if you establish your prestige.” 

For new agents, Mr. Taggert stressed 
the importance of writing many ap- 
plications rather than concentrating on 
the large cases. He also advised the 
agents to forget commissions and 
think in terms of service. 

Edwin D. McGwire, New York Life, 
manager and chairman of a special 
Arizona association legislative com- 
mittee, reviewed the status of bills 
pending before the Arizona legisla- 
ture relating to life insurance. He 
then presented six Million Dollar 
Round Table members, who discussed 
the “What Makes a Millionaire?” 

Panelists were John A. Bellows, Jr., 
Northwestern Mutual Life, who attri- 
buted his success chiefly to business 
insurance, particularly on key men; 
Jack Dunn, Northwestern Mutual, rec- 
ommended centinuous prospecting and 
pointed out that service is of para- 
mount importance; Philip S. Hack, 
Northwestern Mutual, stressed knowl- 
edge of life insurance; Rulon Rasmus- 
sen, New York Life, emphasized the 
importance of setting a proper mood 
in the introduction, and the “power of 
listening”; Nelo E. Rhoton, New York 
Life, attitude, continuous self-improve- 
ment and building of good daily work 
habits, and Andrew L. Wolf, Business 
Men’s Assurance, who sets himself a 


quota of $20,000 of business every 
week as a matter of developing goo 
habits and staying with them. 
Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, discussed 
life insurance from the point of prod- 
uct, market, and the salesmen. He said 
that free enterprise could not exist 
without life insurance, and that in 
listing the difficulties of selling life 
insurance are found the very reasons 
for buying it. Mr. Fischer, in pointing 
out that there is a great life insurance 
market, gave statistics showing that 
there will be 700,000 new families in 
America in 1953, 1954 and 1955, that 
the average premium paid for life 
insurance by the American family to- 
day is $150 per year and that less than 
one year’s national income is insured. 





5-Day N.C. Sales Congress 


Merritt Offers Guidance 
For Agent Recruiting 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
should be put on the agent’s freedom 
of action, increasing security in later 
years, small capital investment re- 
quired, genuine service value of the 
agent in his community and the fact 
that only interest and aptitude are re- 
quired, the knowhow being acquired on 
the job. 

Actually, according to Mr. Merritt, 
the recruiter is buying habits of the 
prospective agent and, if they fit life 
insurance, the prospect will be suc- 
cessful. More concretely, Mr. Merritt 
noted that one of the first things he 
looks for in a prospect is good persua- 
sive qualities in face to face situations. 
To sell life insurance, the man must be 
able to push people around, and yet do 
so tactfully. He said he considers past 





























































































At the room on developing surplus 
and brokerage business during the 
General Agents & Managers Confer. 
ence meeting in Chicago the leader was 


North Carolina Assn. of Life Under- experience the greatest prognosticator Earl C. Jordan, (left), Massachusetts 
writers has scheduled its five-day life of a man’s chances in life insurance. Mutual, Chicago. Shown with him is 
insurance all-star sales congress and Where a person has exhibited leader- Harry Nelson, Manhattan Life, Chica- 


debit seminar in five cities, beginning 
with Asheville April 28. In successive 
order other cities on the tour are 
Charlotte, Greensboro, Raleigh, ending 
in Wilmington on May 10. 

Speakers are John H. Clayton, as- 
sistant manager for Prudential at Dur- 
ham and president of the association; 
M. W. Peterson, Lincoln National Life, 
Charlotte and N.A.L.U. trustee; Isaac 
S. Kibrick, home office agency as- 
sistant, New York Life; W. Walter 
Smith, Metropolitan Life, Rutherford- 
ton; Thomas F. Irwin, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia, and Charles 
A. Hostetler, chief deputy commis- 
sioner of North Carolina. 





San Antonio—Association members met for 
a kickoff breakfast as part of their program 
to further the 1953 Cancer Crusade here. Co- 
chairman for the drive is Marion A. Coulter, 
general agent, Paul Revere Life, and presi- 
dent of the association, who anounced divi- 
sion chairmen for the campaign. 


Milwaukee—John R. Hastie, Mutual Life, 
Chicago, spoke on “Raising Your Sights’ at 
the April luncheon meeting. 


Hampstead, L. IL, New York—Gordon D. 
McKinney, vice-president, Security Mutual, 
Binghamton, will address the Long Island 
branch of the New York City association on 
“Wnat I Would Do if I Were a Salesman.” 
Mr. McKinney is a former actuary for the 
National association and aided in the revision 
of the New York State compensation law. 


Michigan City, Ind.—John Anderton, attor- 
ney of La Porte, spoke on “Lawyers in Life 
Insurance” at a meeting of La Porte County 
association. 


Oakland, Cal.—The annual sales forum con- 
ducted by the Oakland-East Bay association 
will have the following speakers: Hal L. Nutt, 
director of the Purdue institute, ‘“‘The Use of 
Outside Influence on the Sale of Life Insur- 
ance’; Walter Castil, manager at Los Angeles 
for Connecticut General, “Sales Program- 
ming’; James L. McDonnell, Guardian Life, 
who will conduct a panel for new life insur- 
ance men; Frank W. Dedman, New England 
Mutual in charge of a panel devoted to closing; 
Herman A. Zischke, moderating a panel that 
will consider pensions; Howard Carsten, Paul 
Revere Life, heading a panel on A. & 
sales. 


Chicago—The association will join with the 
Cook County Corporate Fiduciary Assn. in 
hearing a panel May 9, conducted by Chica- 
go Life Insurance & Trust Council, which 
will compare the advantages of life insurance 
settlement options and trusts. Participating 
will be a trust officer, field underwriter and 
home office man. Moderator will be Daniel 
M. Schuyler of Schuyler, Richert & Stough. 


New Bedford, Mass.—Mitchell M. Rosser 
of Phoenix Mutual Life, Boston, trustee of 
the National association and chairman of the 
N.A.L.U. membership committee, discussed 
“Let’s Talk About Selling”. 


Syracuse—Richard E. Pille, vice-president in 
charge of agencies of Mutual Benefit Life, 
was the speaker at the April 16 meeting. 


Toledo—Levi FE. Bottens, director of ad- 
ministration of L.U.T.C., talked on ‘What 
L.U.T.C. Means to Us.” 





ship and assumed responsibility, show- 
ing an inclination continually to broad- 
en his abilities, he is a promising agent 
prospect. 


Halsey Josephson, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, New York City, took the view 
that agent selection can’t be divorced 
from the type of job an agency is 
doing. If a general type operation is 
being conducted, selection does not 
have to be on too strict a basis. Only 
where an agency attempts to build up 
a specialized operation, stressing estate 
planning and the more involved aspects 
of the business, is there reason to ex- 
ercise extreme selection measures. 

It was Mr. Josephson’s theory that 
selling life insurance does not differ 
greatly from other types of sales works, 
and he looked with disfavor on partic- 
ularizing selection as to definite types 
of persons. 

Summing up, Mr. Merritt described 
the vocational guidance approach to 
selection as building prestige for life 
insurance, while at the same time help- 
ing the individual think correctly and 
make an accurate appraisal of his 
work-future. Vocational testing ap- 
praises the capacities, abilities, past 
vocational and avocational experience, 
each in terms of life underwriting as 
a career. Where logical guidance ap- 
praisal follows, it is apparent whether 
or not a work change is desirable, and 
for what type of work the person is 
most qualified. 


25th Mass. Mutual School 


The 25th home office career school 
for Massachusetts Mutual Life agents 
is being held April 12-22 with men 
from 19 different agencies attending. 
The school emphasizes basic program- 
ming, business insurance and associ- 
ated subjects. Officers and department 
heads are addressing the group, and 
new business insurance sales material 
is being introduced and its application 
illustrated. 

A personal conference with a mem- 
ber of the training staff is scheduled 
for each student, where the student’s 
selling procedures and techniques are 
discussed and analyzed. 

The staff is headed by C. Lowell Mc- 
Pherson, assisted by James J. Bergen, 
William B. Ferguson and J. Walter 
Reardon. 





e Ray W. Druckenmiller, Allentown, 
Pa., Provident Mutual Life’s leading 
producer in 1952, was honored at a 
dinner attended by Thomas A. Brad- 
shaw, president, and James H. Cowles, 
vice-president and manager of agen- 
cies. 
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Ponder How to Lessen Tax 


Bite on Renewal Account 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 
humous conference wiht his executor, 
and ask him to take it easy and not try 
to nick the estate for the full executor’s 
percentage on the renewal account. 

The question was asked whether the 
contract beneficiary method isn’t a 
good way to “spray” the income to 
several individuals and save on income 
tax. Mr. Barker said the same thing 
could be done by a testamentary trust 
or in a will without a trust. He did 
say that until the estate is closed and 
the assets distributed the trustee 
would have to file an income tax for 
the trust as a unit and this might pro- 
duce a heavy income tax particularly 
in the first year. The task then would 
be to hurry up and get the estate 
closed. 

Mr. Barker said a good device is to 
divide the estate into two parts, one 
qualifying for marital deduction trust. 
This should be free as the air, and with 
the wife privileged to invade the prin- 
cipal. Then the balance could be put 
in a rigid residuary trust on which 
the wife doesn’t have to pay a tax on 
her estate. 

Mr. Barker pointed out that a pen- 
sion plan for general agents can’t be 
qualified under section 165 of the 
revenue code because that covers only 
full-time life insurance salesmen. The 
general agent is a proprietor. Mr. 
Barker said G.A.M.C. ought to get 
busy and try to get an amendment to 
165 so that general agents’ plan could 
be qualified. As it is now any com- 
pany contribution to a plan for gen- 
eral agents would be taxed. 


To Hold Local CLU Meets 


C.L.U. educational committee meet- 
ings at Kansas City, Wichita and Oma- 
ha, April 24, May 11 and May 1, re- 
spectively, have been scheduled by 
Pendleton A. Miller, New England Mu- 
tual general agent, Topeka, and mid- 
western director of American Society. 
Plans will be made for new candidate 
recruiting and study group enrollments. 








March a Record for Home, N.Y. 

Home Life of New York breke all 
previous records for new business dur- 
ing March with a volume of $13,466,- 
961, an increase of 21.3% over last 
year. 

Also a record-breaker was the first 
quarter, totaling $35,869,805, an in- 
crease of 12.1% over the first quarter 
of last year. 
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Meeting the Problems 


of Decentralization 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
, director of agencies, an actuary, a 
counsel, an investment man, a medical 
director, a general manager of insur- 
nce policy services, a personnel man, 
treasurer, and an auditor, the latter 
peing directly responsible to Newark. 
This distribution of key personnel 
has created additional major career 
opportunities within the total organi- 
ution. An actuary, for example, op- 
erating in one of the RHOs (now 
established in Los Angeles, Toronto 
nd Houston) probably gets more sat- 
jsfaction out of his position than he 
would obtain from a comparable posi- 
tin at the home office, where his 
activities would be more specialized 
and circumscribed. At Newark he 
would have more people above him, 
pelow him and around him. 
To illustrate the difference between 
the regional and the corporate func- 
tion, if a change in a contract comes 
up for discussion at the head office, 
the actuary in the RHO is asked to 
submit his ideas. Since the responsi- 
bility for company contract forms 
would be at its corporate headquarters, 
he doesn’t spend hours simmering them 
to final form. At the regional home 
office he is a consultant to the corpo- 
rate group, his advice is taken seri- 
ously, but he has none of the time- 
consuming labor of numerous confer- 
ences, of drafting and redrafting the 
final proposal. 
At the RHO, a man can earn quick 
recognition. In Prudential formerly, 
at level X he would have had a more 
specialized job. In the decentralized 
territory there are fewer people, there 
is a smaller amount of business to 
which his opportunities are related. 
But the key man at RHO does a greater 
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variety of things. The tendency under 
this kind of stimuli is to develop more 
rapidly and in more directions. 

Prudential is happy about the greater 
development of supervisors and execu- 
tives in a decentralized RHO. A man- 
ager supervises more functions than 
he would in Newark. He gets a broader 
knowledge. Instead of specializing in 
a narrow field, he gets a substantial 
working knowledge in a broad field. 

To the company, this means better 
coordination of effort throughout the 
organization, and a larger group from 
which to choose men and women for 
promotion. To the individual, it means 
a better opportunity to qualify for 
advancement. In the western home 
office three top sales executives there 
when it opened have gone on to bigger 
jobs, and three others have come up 
to take their places. 

One valuable procedure for accom- 
Plishing coordination is the council 
meeting. The council consists of the 
top vice-presidents of each division in 
Newark and the vice-presidents of the 
regional home offices. They meet peri- 
odically to thresh out matters. The 
council enables regional officers to 
review home office policy and partici- 
pate in shaping such changes or new 
developments as may be necessary. 

As a specific example of the impor- 
tance of coordination, it is evident that 
in Prudential’s public relations work, 
it cannot tell one section of the coun- 
try one story and change it for some 
other section. Likewise, it cannot have 
one set of rules governing reinstate- 
ment of lapsed insurance in one place, 
and a different set somewhere else. 


And it must have the same general 
kind of investment program through- 
out the country—a safe, sound one. 

Another problem growing out of the 
decentralization program is the rela- 
tively low clerical production rate in 
a newly established RHO. At Los 
Angeles, for example, Prudential 
started operations with about 25% of 
its staff experienced, the other 75% 
newly hired in the local area. Inevit- 
ably the initial production rate was 
low, climbed gradually as the staff be- 
came more stabilized and better 
trained. Today, the rate compares very 
favorably with the performance of the 
long-established staff at Newark. 

Offsetting the initial lower clerical 
output, the Los Angeles RHO showed 
certain very favorable aspects. The 
rate of sales increase was much sharp- 
er there than elsewhere. The western 
sales executives were able to give the 
sales force close attention, and stepped 
up the training and encouragement of 
new men and established men as well. 
As a result, in the years 1948 to 1951, 
the total sales per agent there increased 
14%, compared with a 9% company- 
wide increase. 


The western sales force now holds 
its own separate regional sales meet- 
ings. More men qualify for these meet- 
ings than previously as a result of sales 
performance. They hold them in west- 
ern surroundings. The topics of dis- 
cussion are predominantly western. A 
strong competitive spirit has developed 
and they are unanimously out to show 
the rest of the country that the west 
can do a better job whether it is sell- 
ing, investing money, or giving service 
to customers. 

As a result of decentralization, it is 
necessary to keep a more accurate in- 
ventory of management personnel, key 
men. Their physical distribution calls 
for accurate measure of man and job, 
and more though not different planning 
ahead to meet developing needs. In 
general, decentralization brings atten- 
tion to men who can stand on their 
own feet. 

Training of RHO men for the broader 
duties they meet there, beyond their 
specialties, tends to solve itself. The 
actuary, for example, is apt to face 
a sales problem rather promptly and 
rather frequently thereafter, which he 
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administrative 


Lawrence Jackson, 
assistant of the General Agents & Man- 
agers Conference, puts up a sign for 
one of the room-hopping sessions that 
were a popular feature of the G.A.M.C. 
meeting during the N.A.L.U. mid-year 
gathering at Chicago. 


might not have done, at least so soon 
in his career or so frequently, in the 
home office where circumstances are 
such as to emphasize specialization. 

As to morale, from vice-president 
down to the youngest clerk there is a 
feeling of greater challenge and greater 
opportunity to the individual. Each 
feels he has an important part to play, 
because it is easier to see his own part 
in relation to the whole. There is a 
closer family feeling because there are 
fewer people, and they can get to 
know each other better. It adds up to 
greater job satisfaction and better em- 
ploye relations. 

In the Los Angeles RHO there are 
some 1,300 employes. Nowadays, to 
them, the top man is the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of their office. Most of 
them see him frequently, hundreds are 
acquainted with him, and many know 
him well. How much better a base 
this provides for a warm, friendly re- 
lationship with the head man. 

When the head of western opera- 
tions wants to get a quick decision on 
some urgent question, he can gather 
up his top executives, have them all 
together in his office in a few minutes 
and get his decision made. 

One other gratifying aspect of the 
California operation is the extent to 
which the company has been able in 
increase the western public’s knowl- 
edge and understanding of the com- 
pany and to develop closer community 
ties. This has resulted from partici- 
pation of their executives in local 
affairs, and to some extent from the 
mere existence of a Prudential home 
office building. The result has been a 
position of influence and prominence 
for Prudential which has done much 
to better its public relations. 


For example, in the last three or 
four year, the RHO vice-president has 
become head of the United Fund 
Drive in Los Angeles, has played a 
leading part in chamber of commerce 
activities, and has made many other 
civic contributions that could not have 
been made by a Prudential representa- 
tive before he came on the scene. 
Similar activities have been under- 
taken by the Canadian and South- 
western RHO vice-presidents. 

There has also been a noticeable im- 
provement in the number and quality 
of investment opportunities available 
to the company in the areas served by 
the RHOs. 

Unti: decentralization is completed 
there will continue to exist, as at 
present, a transition period in which 
two distinct units, home office and 
regior.al home offices, have not wholly 
emergec For example, executives at 
tr:2 home office may for the present be 
both home office executives and east- 
ern RHO executives. 

The aim of course is a distinct cor- 
porate staff, separate from the regional 
staffs. The eastern RHO at Newark 
eventually will operate independently, 
as does every other RHO, even though 
the corporate staff will also be located 
at Newark and housed in the same 
buildings. 

The decentralization program has 
been successful. It is going forward 
steadily, with RHOs now building or 
being designed at Chicago, Minneap- 
olis and Jacksonville. Others may be 
planned later for one or two additional 
points. It will be quite a few years 
before the process is completed but 
Prudential even now is able to enjoy 
partially the benefits of decentraliza- 
tion. These benefits will increase with 
the addition of each RHO unit. 


KAUL’S GAMC SESSION 


Man with Urgent 
Objectives Is Best 
Agent Prospect 


The ideal agent recruit was described 
as the man with “urgent objectives” 
in the room on “Recruiting Under To- 
day’s Conditions” at the room-hopping 
session of the General Agents & Man- 
agers Conference meeting in Chicago. 

Unless a man has some definitized 
personal objectives, such as a better 
home, a new car, greater prestige, his 
chances of being a success in the bus- 
iness are small, according to Paul C. 
Kaul, general agent of Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Omaha, session leader. 

It was Mr. Kaul’s contention that re- 
cruiting is not simply a matter of high 
scores on tests, but rather a deep- 
seated desire to get ahead plus the sort 
of mental toughness that will get the 
new man over what could be a dis- 
couraging original period. Even though 
a prospect comes through tests with 
flying colors, Mr. Kaul said he feels 
“a life insurance harness must be put 
on him to determine if he can pull.” 
The ultimate selection of an agent, then, 
rests with the manager’s judgment. 


Mr. Kaul keeps an informal type 
earnings record of his agency staff to 
show likely prospects the earning po- 
tential of the life insurance agent. He 
said this serves to dispel what often 
seems to be an impression that life 
insurance is all work and no pay. The 
suggestion was made that another con- 
vincing way to show the earning pos- 
sibilities is to carry duplicate income 
tax returns of the agency staff. 

It is Mr. Kaul’s experience that the 
man who demands high financing often 
is looking only for a short resting place 
while he job prospects in other fields. 
Where there is such an indication, and 
yet the prospect appears promising in 
other respects, Mr. Kaul requires that 
he continue in his current job for 
about 60 days, and arranges for him to 
enter the business on a part time basis. 
This serves to indicate his aptitude as 
well as seriousness of intention. 

It was the general consensus that ap- 
titude tests should be considered as 
an eliminating tool. 














William A. Fraser (right), Bankers 
of Iowa, Lincoln, Neb., w2s in a Michi- 
gan avenue restaurant having a mid- 
night cup of coffee when a thug tried 
to hold up the cashier and was shot to 
death by two detectives who were also 
having a late snack. Here Mr. Fraser 
shows the Chicago Tribune account of 
it to another N.A.L.U. midyear meeting 
attender, John Lienemann, Lutheran 
Brotherhood, Beatrice, Neb. 
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| Late News Bulletins... 


Metropolitan Lite Names Three 2nd V.-P.s 

R. Manning Brown, Everett G. Judson and Edmund L. G. Zalinski have 
been named 2nd vice-presidents of New York Life. Formerly assistant vice- 
presidents, they are respectively in the real estate and mortgage loan, invest- 
ment and agency departments. Mr. Brown joined the company in 1951 as as- 
sistant vice-president. Mr. Judson went with the company in 1938, subsequent- 
ly becoming assistant manager, then manager of the investment department, 
assistant treasurer, and in 1951 assistant vice-president. Mr. Zalinski went with 
the company in 1938. He became manager of the New Haven, Conn., office in 
1945 and in 1947 became managing director of Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil, subsequently becoming executive vice-president of National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters. In 1952 he rejoined New York Life as assistant vice-president in 
the agency department and has been in charge of accident and sickness broker- 
age and small group sales. 


Life Underwriter Code of Ethics Is Framed 

At the session of the N.A.L.U. trustees at Chicago late Wednesday afternoon 
that was open to the public so to say, there was approved a statement of a code 
of ethics for the life underwriter. This had been drafted by a committee of past 
presidents and was presented by Charles E. Cleeton of Los Angeles and Lester 
S. Schriver of Peoria. 

In reporting for the committee on group insurance, Secretary Robert C. Gil- 
more, Jr., read a letter from a representative of National Assn. of Insurance 
Brokers inviting N.A.L.U. to join in making a study of whether labor unions 
are guilty of coercive practices in group insurance activities. Mr. Gilmore indi- 
cated his opinion that such a study might be in order if it were undertaken with- 
out any implication that N.A.L.U. believes that there are coercive practices. 

Robert L. Walker, as chairman of the committee on associations, noted that 
the New Orleans wives have formed an auxiliary and requested that they be 
given some official recognition. Mr. Walker voiced the belief that the attitude 
should be one of unofficial friendliness to ladies auxiliaries and that for the 
present there should be no formal recognition of them. 

There was considerable discussion, all adverse, to the suggestion that on the 
N.A.L.U. stationery the trustees be identified as being either agent, general 
agent or manager. 


Switch ‘54 NALU Midyear Rally to New Orleans 
The 1954 midyear meeting of N.A.L.U. will be held the week of March 22 
at the Roosevelt hotel, New Orleans, and not at Columbus, O., as previously 
planned. The midyear meeting will be held at Columbus in 1955. The change 
was made to avoid having another Ohio meeting consecutive with the annual 





meeting being held at Cleveland in August of this year. 
The trustees made the decision at the midyear meeting at Chicago this week. 
The 1955 annual meeting cannot be held at Dallas as planned, as the Statler 
hotel there will not be completed in time. The trustees were scheduled to de- 
cide Thursday afternoon on another convention city. It appeared likely the 
convention would go to St. Louis with the Jefferson as headquarters hotel. 








Developing Brokerage 
Business is Topic of 
Managers at Chicago 


To develop brokerage and surplus 
business, first develop the manager’s 
philosophy and methods of contacting 
and dealing with the broker, and this 
type of business will be there for the 
taking. This was the overwhelming 
consensus at the room hopping session 
devoted to that subject at the G.A.M.C. 
program held in conjunction with the 
National Assn. of Life Underwriters’ 
mid-year meeting at Chicago this 
week. 

Under the aegis of Discussion 
Leader Earl C. Jordan, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Chicago, the room hop- 
pers filled the surplus-hopper with a 
wealth of ideas on the care and treat- 
ment of brokers. In the main, this 
could be summarized as, “treat them 
right and they’ll treat you right.” This, 
of course, entails varied and detailed 
knowledge on the part of the general 
agent. 

The general agent must know how 
to prepare a case and secure full facts 
to present to the home office. In this 
way he gains the confidence of the 
broker by not having embarassing de- 
lays to explain when the home office 
calls his attention to overlooked, ne- 
cessary information. A good way to 
get around this, it was suggested, is 
to have the broker write the general 
agent a letter giving complete details, 
which he then can send on with a 


covering letter. 

This leads to prompt service which 
naturally makes the broker feel that 
the general agent not only knows how 
to handle cases but that he is interested 
in them, wants the business and that 
it is important to him. And to aug- 
ment this feeling, letting the broker 
know how things are going will do 
wonders. It also keeps the general 
agent in frequent contact with him, 
which is very valuable. This end can 
also be gained by keeping the broker 
informed of company changes, limits. 





D.C. Committee Prescribes 


Model A. & H. Provisions 


WASHINGTON—The Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia committee concluded 
its hearing on a bill to regulate life 
insurance in D. C. by prescribing 
standard provisions to be included in 
individual A. & H. policies, along the 
lines of the model A. & H. act ap- 
proved by National Assn. of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Robert Crichton of American Life 
Convention said his organization and 
Life Insurance Assn. have no objection 
to the bill, which was favored by other 
witnesses, in some instances with tech- 
nical amendments. 

These witnesses included D. C. Cor- 
poration Counsel West, accompanied 
by Superintendent Jordan, Howard M. 
Starling, Washington representative, 
Assn. of Casualty & Surety Companies; 
John F. McAlezey, Bureau of A. & H. 
Underwriters; Milton Ellis, Metropoli- 
tan Life; R. H. Rydman, H. & A. Un- 
derwriters Conference. 


B. G. Hildebrand Tells 
Marital Deductions 


Depending upon circumstances and 
developments, the federal estate tax 
marital deduction provision either may 
allow enormous tax savings on estates 
of married decedents or may only per- 
mit a tax postponement, Bernard G. 
Hildebrand, tax attorney of Metropoli- 
tan Life, advised the Practicing Law 
Institute Saturday forum. Mr. Hilde- 
brand spoke about problems of qualify- 
ing life insurance for the marital de- 
duction. 

Mr. Hildebrand said that marital 
deduction only gives a tax advantage 
to married couples under certain con- 
ditions. It is meaningless in estates 
which are non-taxable because of the 
federal $60,000 general exemption; it 
is limited to a maximum of 50% of the 
so-called adjusted gross estate; it may 
be reduced by the amount of federal 
and state death taxes which the sur- 
viving spouse may be required to pay; 
and it requires that the property quali- 
fying for the deduction must pass to 
a spouse in such a manner that on the 
latter’s death such property is taxable 
in the surviving spouse’s estate. 

Insurance proceeds qualify when 
paid or are payable in lump sums, or 
where the deferred insurance agree- 
ment solely insures to the benefit of 
the surviving spouse during the 
spouse’s lifetime, with any remaining 
guaranteed payments payable to the 
spouse’s estate, he said. 

When the proceeds are retained by 
the insurer, the proceeds qualify for 
marital deduction if all payments pay- 
able during the life of the surviving 
spouse are payable only to the spouse, 
if the interest or installment payments 
are payable annually or more frequent- 
ly, and if the surviving spouse has the 
sole power of appointment, he said. 

If the above conditions are met, two 
other types of deferred insurance death 
settlements qualify for marital deduc- 
tion: in a settlement in favor of the 
surviving spouse as primary payee, 
with specific contingent payees, if the 
surviving spouse is given complete 
right of withdrawal or commutation 
exercisable at anytime during his or 
her lifetime without the consent of any 
other person; and if the spouse has the 
unqualified power of appointment, 
even though it may never be exercised, 
but does not have the unqualified 
right of withdrawal or commutation. 

No segment of the insured’s estate, 
including his life insurance program, 
can be ignored when one is consider- 
ing use of marital deduction, Mr. Hil- 
debrand warned. Ignoring the insured’s 
general property, while qualifying the 
life insurance settlement for marital 
deduction, can result in a tax liability 
different from the one anticipated. 

Mr. Hildebrand mentioned that 
where a complicated insurance set- 
tlement is intended, sometimes it is 
advisable to request an opinion from 
insurer’s legal department. 


Provident, North Dakota, 
Leads in Home State 


In a report issued by the North Da- 
kota department, covering 1952 oper- 
ations of the 96 life companies licensed 
in North Dakota, Provident Life of 
Bismarck ranked first in the amount 
of new business written in North Da- 
kota. The company has held this posi- 
tion for 13 years. 

According to the report, Provident 
Life has the largest total volume of 
insurance in force, in the state, of any 
of the companies listed. 





MANAGERS AGREE 


Attitude of Home 
Oftice Key to Good 
A. & H.-Life Program 


The session on training life agen, 
in the A. & H. field that was part g 
the “room-hopping” program of Ge. 
eral Agents’ & Managers’ Confereny 
at the N.A.L.U. midyear at Chicag, 
that was presided over by Willian 
North, New York Life, Chicago, provg 
absorbing enough to those taking pay 
as to keep the entire audience on hanj 
right to the finish. 

After about two hours of discussion 
Mr. North gave a summary in whig 
he said the attitude of the home offig 
and general agents and managers gf 
life companies is the key factor jp 
making any A. & H. program success. 
ful. This must be followed up by, 
continuous field training program. 

John Galloway, Provident L. & A 
Birmingham, president of Internation 
Assn. of A. & H. Underwriters, n. 
marked that many companies are stil] 
fumbling around in their training pro. 
grams. They are experimenting, using 
one idea after another, with the wu. 
fortunate result that a good deal of 
the necessary education does not filter 
down to the field men fast enough. 
After the new agent has been indoc- 
trinated in A. & H. by the company, 
he said it is still necessary to keep 
plugging away out in the field. The 
most effective means of doing this, he 
asserted, is the DISC program of the 
International association, although he 
admitted this is still not perfected far 
enough in the direction of the life 
agents. 

Carl Ernst, North American Life & 
Casualty, St. Paul, a past president of 
the International, contended that the 
companies won’t move on such matters 
until they are pushed by the agents. 
Men who have been specializing in life 
insurance only, for example, resent 
having to be trained in a new line. 
Also, it was remarked, there is a ling- 
ering prejudice against A. & H. on the 
part of many life men. 


In his agency, Mr. Ernst said, the 
new man is told that he doesn’t have 
to sell one life policy in his first six 
months, and he is given a few leads 
for A. & H. and told to go out and start 
making money. Then Mr. Ernst crosses 
his fingers and prays that there will 
be a claim on one of the recruit’s poli- 
cyholders right away. There is nothing 
like delivering a claim check to bolster 
morale and to get new leads, he re- 
marked. If that happens, the new man 
is off to a running start, making mon- 
ey. 

Mr. North asked those in the room 
their opinion as to whether in training 
a new man he should be started on 
A. & H., life, or a combination of life 
and A. & H. No one voted for life in- 
surance as the starter. The majority 
favored a combination of A. & H. and 
life insurance training, and there were 
a number of votes for beginning with 
A. & H. One general agent said that if 
A. & H. is stressed at first, and life 
insurance training is given along with 
it, the manager need not worry about 
eventually getting a balanced produc- 
tion between the two lines. In an agen- 
cy, if there is one man pushing A. & H. 
and another life, what difference does 
it make to the general agent? He is 
getting a balanced production, his men 
are doing a good job in the field that 
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The year of 1952 was a period of successful operation for 
Royal Neighbors of America as a fraternal life insurance 
society. Last year significant progress was made as follows: 


$407,382,632. 
Insurance in force increased $7,279,102 to a total of 


‘ 


Membership increased to 555,034. 
New Insurance sold amounted to $22,754,600. 


Admitted assets advanced to a total of $142,964,647.92, an 
increase of $5,160,975.02. 
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Certificate reserves were increased by $9,921,530.84 to a 
total of $123,763,198.68. 


Contingent reserves amounted to $12,814,916.05. 
Benefits paid amounted to $6,605,308.03. 
Benefits paid since organization amount to $176,792,777.52. 


The net interest earned on benefit funds increased to 3.42 
per cent, in 1952, compared to 3.35 per cent for the previous 


year. 
Dividends paid amounted to $1,535,040.09. 


Condensed Balance Sheet of Royal Neighbors of America as of December 3ist 1952 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


A si icc Baartie aioe a « 0.4. a's o nitereioicie EME + Cray reteieicinn ee $ 1,952,381.78 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS........... 18,110,687.99 
MUNICIPAL BONDSGs vsisciets ie ot csi oes o heGeee eau 54,572,163.52 


Tax secured, $15,644,139.36, and 
revenue secured, $38,928,024.16 

PUBLIC -U PEbITY.-BONDS 6 ios tiieccie oes incu kn ewe 22,546,030.59 
Operating companies. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BONDS...... 


RO 5 io kasi cecro alate cipieie. CUMS EMUITE Poa eoie eS ao watts 
Public utility operating companies. 
$7,787,528.00 preferred; 
$488,602.19 common. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON REAL ESTATE..... 30,665,602.53 


Conventional $17,473,986.18; F.H.A. 
$5,409,112.01; G.I. $7,782,504.34. 


3,500,013.82 
8,276,130.19 


SUPREME OFFICE BUILDING.......... $386,079.30) 
ROYAL NEIGHBOR HOME.............- 285,136.14 J 671,218.44 
CERTIFICATE EOANS. 6.6 6c acctcderesinswenceeanees 1,184,469.42 
Money owed the Society by members on account of loans 
made to them on the security of their certificates. 
INTEREST DUE AND ACCRUED................4.. 1,073,160.32 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION.......... 384,717.95 
28,074.37 


MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS .........-.. eee e eee eee 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS.................. $142,964,647.92 
These assets are valued on basis prescribed by Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


LIABILITIES 


CERTIFICATE RESERVES—Computed at 2%%...... $123,763,198.68 
Funds which, with interest and future premiums, will 
pay all certificate claims as they become due. 


Royal ftir Neighbors 


OF AMERICA 


WHOLE 


FAMILY 


Supreme Office — Rock Island, Illinois 


DEATH CLAIMS AND MATURED ENDOWMENTS.. 320,530.74 

Funds set aside for payment of claims in process of 

adjustment and for those incurred but not reported 

prior to December 31, 1952. 
FUNDS HELD IN TRUST FOR BENEFICIARIES 

OF DECEASED MEMBERG..............eeee-e05: 56,882.63 
FUNDS FOR DIVIDENDS TO DECEMBER 831, 1953.. 1,981,818.63 
PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE.................4--. 327,804.36 
ESTIMATED AMOUNT DUE AND ACCRUED FOR 

WR oil Goa aint Co ore au ee eae be Sake eueme dede'e 18,650.78 
FUNDS, DEPOSITED BY MORTGAGORS FOR 

PAYVMEIN, OF: TAME inks cccccicescdaemtioeece sv 372,627.31 
RESERVE FOR MORTGAGES, BONDS AND STOCKS 700,149.74 
MISCBEL AN BOO S scab cckcdeceectcesweucteecses 890,624.73 

Includes funds set aside for expenses of 

quadrennial Supreme Camp in 1954. 
CONTINGENT RESERVES FOR FLUCTUATION IN 

MORTALITY, INTEREST AND VALUE OF AS- 

SETS AND FOR FUTURE JUVENILE TRANS- 

WPEBRE CEP Bee 686s aiclc Rc votes Lear seb ewctewescess 12,814,916.05 

Funds held for the additional protection of 
certificate holders. 

UNASSIGNED FUNDS oie coc 6c so ic ee diliciccinc cece 1,717,444.27 

Available for any contingency 

TOTAL. LIABILITIES § 2. coi ccc icccvcccteccccss $142,964,647.92 
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66 
“Think of it, Ellen, we're through with winter — and all 


because George Duncan kept after me until I saw the light on 
that retirement income policy. Without that regular monthly ° 
insurance check we'd be staying right in the middle of that 


blizzard — in spite of my pension and social security. But you 
know, there’s one thing that bothers me —I certainly wish your 
brother and his wife were able to get away from winter, too. 
It’s too bad they didn’t see the practical necessity of retirement 


income insurance.” 


Untortunately, not everyone realizes the 
need for retirement income insurance — 
but the heartfelt thanks of those who do, 
repay the life insurance salesman in his 
constant struggle to help men and women 
enjoy well-earned, worry-free retirement. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15 CONNECTICUT 





